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of Scotland, the Owl is served out, so to 
speak, in barbarous Celtic, as a Corra- 


Tnere is no greater evil in life than that | sgreachag, or a Cailleach-oidhche,— words 


of labouring under a bad reputation. 


No| which I defy the least harmonious bird of 


description of biped—feathered or smooth, | night itself to pronounce ; and the Welch leave 
naked or hairy—has suffered more in this| you to choose between Dylluan Wen and 
way than the Owl, and, for the greater part, | Aderyn-y-Corph, both of which, you may 
most unjustly. Common Fame has invariably | be sure, mean something disagreeable. The 
associated the owl with melancholy and mis- | Red Indians of North America, who know 
fortune, in almost all countries except in an-|no better, call their Owl Cobadgeootch, 
cient Greece—where owls were honoured and | and Wapohoo; and the native Australians, 
promoted to a dignified copartnership with | who ought to be the last people to sneer at 
the goddess of wisdom. Its very name has | others, derisively say Buck-buck when they 
become a byeword, its appearance a signal for | speak of the bird of wisdom. The Japanese 
unseemly mirth or for unconcealed aversion ;| have a canine notion of our friend—perhaps 
and all this without the slightest reason. In| they believe them to be feathered dogs—and 






































the simple form of appellation alone, nations, 
calling themselves civilised, have endeavoured 
to affix words of opprobrium on the Owl. 
The learned—in whose erudite besoms «well 
no touch of pity—adopted or invented terms, 
such as Bubo, Strix, Scops (words conveying 
the idea of something noisy or unpleasant), as 
if they desired to create a prejudice by the mere 
mention of the unhappy bird. Nor have the 
unlearned been much behind them; for the no- 
menclature of the owl is scarcely less insulting 
amongst the common people in every part of 
Europe. Our polite French ally makes up his 


mouth,and says Hibou, withastrongand spite- | 


ful accentuation of the last syllable, which is 


| whisper Howo-waiwo, when he sails across 
|their path. The Arabs, with their deep 
guttural voices, say Khufj ; but what word 
; the Persians use, I decline to mention. This 
jenumeration might be greatly extended. 
Enough, probably, has been instanced to show 
that the Owl is not in the slightest degree 
indebted to mankind for the ordinary polite- 
ness that is due to every stranger. 

Let me see now what is said respecting 
his nature and habits. Pliny, who was 
always ready to fall into any absurdity, is 
amongst the first who tried to fasten upon 
him a dismal and lugubrious character. “The 
scritch-owle,” he says (I follow the transla- 





the obnoxious root of the name in nearly all|tion of Philemon Holland), “betokeneth 
languages ; or he speaks through his nose, as | alwais some heavie newes, and is most exe- 
none but a Frenchman can speak, and stig-|crable and accursed and unsemely in the 
matises the poor thing as a Chat-Huant, or| presages of publick affaires. He keepeth 
hooting-cat, a designation at once illogical; ever in deserts” (which is not true), “and 
and illiberal. The soft-voiced Italian chokes |loveth not onely such unpeopled places, but 


with the malicious epithet Gufo; the grave 
Spaniard, taking the cigarito from his lips, 
sonorously exclaims Buho; the Lower 
Austrian imitates the Castilian as well as he 
can, and cries Buhu ; while the German, with 
wondering eyes and unmeaning face, delivers 
himself of Eule (which he pronouncesvery like 
Oily), as if he had hit upon something super- 
latively characteristic and transcendental. 
Vulgarity marks the treatment which the 
Owl experiences in England. Madge-howlet 
is, perhaps, the least ungentlemanlike of the 
names we give; but a number of offensive 
adjectives are freely applied to designate a 
bird, quite as estimable as many that enjoy a 
much better character. In the Highlands 
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also that are horrible and hard of accesse. 
In summer he is the verie monster of the 
night, neither crying nor singing out cleere, 
but uttering a certain heavie grone of dolefull 
moning. And therefore” (most logical 
Pliny !) “if he be seene to flie either within 
citties, or otherwise abroad in any place, it 
is not for good, but prognosticateth some 
| fearfull misfortune. Howbeit, I myself know 
‘that he hath sitten upon many houses of 
privat men, and yet no deadly accident fol- 
lowed thereupon.” Obliged, then, to give 
‘him a better character than he intended, 
| Pliny adds, with a sneer: “He never flieth 
directly at ease, as he would himselfe ” (how 
does he know that 2), “ but evermore sidelong 
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and byas, as if he were carried away with 
the wind or somewhat else.” 

In Bartholomeus’s De Proprietatibus Re- 
rum, by Berthelet, is the following : “Of the 
Owle, Divynours telle that they betoken 
evyll ; for if the owle be seen in a citie, it 
signifyeth distruccion and waste, as Isidore 
sayth. The cryinge of the owle-by nyght 
tokeneth deathe, as divynours conjecte and 
deme,” Again: “Alexander Ross informs 
us, in his Appendix to the Arcana Micro- 
cosmi, that Lanastiies and Marcellinus, 
among other prodigies which presaged the 
death of Valentinian the emperor, men- 
tion an owle which sate upon the top of the 
house when he used to bathe, and could not 
thence be driven away with stones. Julius 
Obsequens (in his Book of Prodigies) showes 
that a little before the death of Commodus 
Antoninus the emperor, an owle was observed 
to sit upon the top of his chamber, both at 
Rome and at Lanuvium. Xiphilinus, speak- 
ing of the prodigies that went before the 
death of Augustus, says, the owl sung upon 
the top of the Curia” (1 should say, lamented). 
“ He declares that the action was presigni- 
fied by the flying of owles in the a of 
Concord. In the year fifteen hundred and 
forty-two” (a long stride from the time of 
Augustus), “ at Herbipolis, or Wirtzburg, in 
Franconia, this unlucky bird by his screeching 
songs, affrighted the citizens very much in- 
deed, and there immediately followed a great 
plague, war, and other calamities. About 
twenty years ago, I did observe” (this is Alex- 
ander Ross who is now speaking) “that in the 
house where I lodged, an owle, groaning in the 
window, presaged the death of two eminent 
persons, who died there shortly after.” 

Calumniators having once been found, it was 
easy enough for others to follow in the wake 
of calumny; and writers went on accusing 
the owl of conduct which had its origin only 
in their own perverted notions. Even Shak- 
speare, a constant reader of Philemon Hol- 
land’s Pliny, is not exempt from this fault; 
although he atones for it in a place, to which 
I shall presently refer. When Lady Macbeth 
is expecting tidings of the death of Duncan, 
she exclaims : 


It was the owl that shriek’d—the fatal bellman 
That gives the stern’st good-night. 


By calling the owl “ a fatal bellman,” this un- 
scrupulous lady meant to imply that his 


voice was the voice of fate, and that her 
husband must, of necessity now, commit the 
murder. But if kings are to have their throats 
cut by their hosts in dreary old castles in 
Scotland, it is quite time, I think, for owls to 
be relieved of the accusation of being instru- 
ments ofsuch deeds. The shriek was not the 
prophetic precursor of the deed, but the 
natural proclamation of horror which all 
right-minded owls would feel at its accom- 
plishment. One might multiply instances a 
thousand-fold of the lavish abuse bestowed 
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upon the owl by poets, dramatists, and even 
by historians ; all tending to illustrate the 
truth, that if you give an owlan ill name you 
sign his death-warrant. But it is pleasanter 
to turn to the bright side of the picture. 
Indeed, it was chiefly to represent the owl in 
a cheerful and agreeable light that I under- 
took this disputation. 

Buffon, with his many excellent qualifica- 
tions, is not quite so much the friend of the 
owl as, in strict justice, he ought to be ; but 
the discerning reader will know how to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaffin which he deals 
so largely. Speaking of the Bubo Maximus 
—called by the French the Grand Duke—he 
says: “The poets have dedicated the eagie to 

| Jupiter and the duke to Juno. He is, in fact, 

the eagle of the night, and the king of that 
tribe of birds who fear” (let us say, avoid) “the 
light of day, and only fly when it is gone.” 
Then comes some fault-finding. Compelled 
to recognise the majesty of the Grand Duke’s 
deportment, he objects to his voice: 
“ His ery is fearful,” he ill-naturedly observes, 
“huihou, houhou, bouhou, upohou,” ex- 
pressions which, in my opinion, are inno- 
cent enough in themselves and depend for 
their effect entirely on the way in which 
|they are uttered. That these tones cannot 
|all of them be unmusical, may be inferred 
from the remark of Nigidius, an old writer on 
the habits of nocturnal birds, who tells us 
that, “Howlets for sixty daies in winter 
| keepe close and remaine in covert, and then 
chaunge their voice into nine tunes!” Be- 
fore he dismisses the Grand Duke, Buffon 
must needs have a fling at his looks: 
“ These birds,” he says, “are kept in mena- 
geries on account of their singular appear- 
ance,” a remark which applies with as much 
truth to at least half the birds in every orni- 
thological collection, But Buffon’s spite in 
this matter is manifest, and it shows itself 
also in the evident glee with which he 
describes, after Peter Belon, the infamous use 
to which the Grand Duke is occasionally 
turned: “He is employed in falconry to 
entrap the kite. In order to render his 
figure still more extraordinary a fox’s tail is 
fastened to him ; this appendage attracts the 
kite from a distance, and he flies towards the 
duke, not to attack, but to admire him” (Belon 
is obliged to concede this) “and he hovers near 
him so long that the sportsman has plenty 
of time to kill the wondering bird of prey.” 
The Grand Duke has, however, nobler em- 
ployments, for the aforesaid Peter Belon, who 
flourished (with a large folio in his hand) in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, says, in 
his Natural History of Birds: “ He is called 
Duke in French, very possibly, as being the 
conductor or leader of other birds when they 
depart for foreign countries.” In this 
sense we may look upon him as a kind of 
Godfrey de Bouillon, or as a type of Peter 
the Hermit. 

Having nothing more to say against the 
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Grand Duke, Buffon now turns to the Moyen 
Due, or Otus, from the Greek Ouvs, Ear, in 
Latin, auritus. By the way in which he 
beyins one would think that this genus were 
Jews : “Its cry is clow, cloud!” and that of 
the Chat-Huant (felis gemendo or “ groaning 
cat,” so called, observes Gesner, because the 
head, both for shape and bigness, {is like a 
cat’s) he tells us is “hoho, hoho!” He 
then goes on to say: “Both these owls 
occupy themselves during the day in making 
ridiculous buffoon-like gestures in the pre- 
sence of men and other birds. Aristotle 
attributes this kind of talent only to the 
Otus, while Pliny ascribes it to the Scops, 
as if it were a different species, calling 
his movements whimsical, motus satyricus.” 
The name which Aristotle gives the Otus 
is that of mountebank, dancer, or buffoon, 
one who counterfeits what he sees. Buffon 
adds, as if he had settled the particular 
question by a general accusation, “I shall 
merely observe that all these absurd or sati- 
rical gestures attributed to the owl by the 
ancients are common to almost all kinds of 
nocturnal birds, and reduce themselves, in 
fact, to an astonished countenance, to fre- 
quent turnings of the neck, to motions of the 
head up and down and on all sides, to chat- 
tering with the beak, to trepidations in the 
legs, and to movements of the feet—one claw 
of which is sometimes thrust backwards and 
then again brought forward.” While on the 
same subject Buffon notices an attempted 
identification of the Otus with the Demoiselle or 
Numidian Crane(Anthropoides Virgo), observ- 
ing with truth, “ The one is as like the other as 
a heavy turkey resembles an agile sparrow- 
hawk.” He then proceeds : “ It is to Messieurs 
the anatomists of the Academy of Sciences, that 
we are indebted for this idea in the description 
which they have given us of the Numidian 
Crane, where they seek to establish the resem- 
blance, and express themselves in these 
terms, ‘This bird has been called the Demoi- 
selle of Numidia, because it comes from that 
province in Africa, and has certain ways 
which imitate the gestures of a young woman 
who affects a graceful carriage and manner of 
walking, almost approaching a dance.” This 
description may be true enough, but it has 
nothing in common with what I may term 
tlie comic attitudes of the Small Duke, and ] 
look upon the allusion as only a covert mode 
of attacking that hilarious fowl. 

For the proof that he is a regular bon- 
vivant, merry-maker, roisterer—what, in 
short, we call a good fellow—and not a mope 
or make-bate, let us hear what Audubon, the 
distinguished modern ornithologist,says about 
him. He is describing the barred-owl (Strix 
nebulosa), the chouette of Canada :—* This owl 
was a most abundant visitor to my solitary 
encampment, often a most amusing one; and, 
by less accustomed travellers, might easily have 
been converted into an inhabitant of another 


world.” Robin Goodfellow, in fact, without 
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his malice. “ How often, when snugly settled 
under the boughs of my temporary encamp- 
ment, and preparing to roast a venison-steak 
or the body of a squirrel, on a wooden spit, 
have I been saluted with the exulting bursts 
of this nightly disturber of the peace...... 
How often have I seen this nocturnal 
marauder” (jocosely said, of course, just as 
one calls one’s best friend an old rascal) 
“alight within a few yards of me, exposing 
his whole body to the glare of the fire, and 
eye me in such a curious manner, that, had it 
been reasonable to do so, I would gladly have 
invited him in to join me in my repast, that 
I might have enjoyed the pleasure of forming 
a better acquaintance with him. The liveliness 
of his motions, joined to their oddness, have 
made me think that his society would be often 
at least as agreeable as that of many of the 
buffoons we meet with in the world.” It is 
this individual whom the observant naturalist 
calls the Sancho Panza of the woods, and 
under that name we all know how much 
shrewdness and humour lie hidden. That 
owls have far more intellect than goes to the 
making of many a professed diner-out, Audu- 
bon abundantly shows. “Such persons as 
conclude, when looking upon owls, in the 
glare of day, that they are, as they then 
appear, extremely dull, are greatly mistaken.” 
He then, in the fulness of his experience, 
continues :—“ The barred owl is more abun- 
dant in Louisiana than in any other state. It 
is almost impossible to travel eight or ten 
miles in any of the retired woods there with- 
out seeing several of them, even in broad 
day ; and at the approach of rain, their cries 
are so multiplied during the day ” (excellent 
barometers, you observe), “ and especially in 
the evening, and they respond to each other 
in tones so strange, that one might imagine 
some extraordinary féte about to take place 
among them. On approaching one of them, 
its gesticulations seem to be of a very extra- 
ordinary nature. The position of the bird 
which is generally erect, is immediately 
changed. It lowers its head and inclines its 
body to watch the motions of the person 
beneath ; throws forward the lateral feathers 
of its head, which thus has the appearance of 
being surrounded by a broad ruff; looks 
towards him as if half-blind, and moves to 
and fro in so strange a manner, as almost 
to induce a person to fancy that part dis- 
located from the body. It follows all the 
motions of the intruder with its eyes; and 
should it suspect any treacherous intentions, 
flies off to a short distance, alighting with its 
back to the person, and immediately turning 
about with a single jump to recommence 
its scrutiny. In this manner the barred owl 
may be followed a considerable distance, if 
not shot at—for to halloo after it does not 
seem to frighten it much. But if shot at 
and missed, it removes to a good distance, 
after which, its whah-whah-whah! is uttered 
with considerable pomposity.” Pomposity 
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is not the right word here—Audubon should 


have said “ lofty exultation.” 

Uniform quickness of vision, does not 
perhaps characterise all the tribe, for the 
ornithologist remarks : “Their power of sight 
during the day seems to be of an equivocal 
character, as I once saw one alight on the 
back of a cow, which it left so suddenly after, 
when the cow moved, as to prove to me that 
the owl had mistaken the object on which it 
perched for something else.” With all sub- 
mission to Mr. Audubon, his assertion can 
only prove—if prove it does—that that par- 
ticular owl was short-sighted. I myself once 
said “ Pretty Poll” to a pair of green slip- 
pers at an open window on the opposite side 
of the street ; taking them for a parrot, but 
this was only evidence of a casual mistake. 
Besides, how does he know that this owl, be- 
longing to a race remarkable for oddity, did 
not meditate some famous practical joke when 
the cow suddenly discovered who was on her 
back ? 


It is a singular fact, and shows what 


effect popular prejudice has on the best-regu- | 


lated minds, that even those who may be 
looked upon as the Owl’s best friends, cannot 
write much about him without saying some- 
thing ill-natured. They resemble the Spartan 


who voted for the banishment of Aristides | 


because he was tired of hearing him well- 
spoken of. Yarrell, for instance, falls into the 
common error from which Audubon could not 
extricate himself, greatly as the American 
was indebted to the Owl for entertain- 
ment during his nocturnal campings out. 
“ Owls,” Mr. Yarrell remarks, “ have but 
little external beauty of form; the head 
is large, the expression grotesque, the body 
bulky in appearance.” These things are 
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for dead game, except when we want to give 
a dinner-party—but only for a handsome 
cheque now and then, just to keep us—we 
will say—going. Connubial felicity is another 
marked feature of the Owl’s domestic life. 
Observe him as he sits beside his mate, and 
note her conduct also: is there anything like 
bickering between them? They nestle as 
closely to each other as possible, and silently 
enjoy each other’s society, except at those 
moments when, the moon shining brightly on 
the ivied tower, they alternately indulge in 
song. How provident, also, is the Owl! 
Aldrovandus says, it purveys well for its 
young, and so plentifully that, a person being 
in the neighbourhood of the nest of them, 
may be supplied therefrom with dainties, 
such as leverets and rabbits, and yet leave 
enough to satisfy the young birds. There is 
no better sign of good housekeeping than 
that of having a well-stocked larder. Pen- 
nant alludes to the same liberal thrift, ob- 
serving that, when satisfied, the Owl hides 
(that is to say, carefully puts by), the re- 
mainder of its meat like a dog. The fact of 
lthe Owl’s utility is of old date. Dale, the 
historian of Norwich, states that in the year 
fifteen hundred and eighty, at Hallowtide, 
jan army of mice so overran the marshes 
near South Minster, that they ate up the 
grass to the very roots; but at length a 
greats number of Strange Painted Owls 
came and devoured all the mice. What 
the appearance of the skies is to the shep- 
herd, the voice of the owl conveys to the 
| thoughtful observer after dark. Willsford, 
jin his Nature’s Secrets, says: — “ Owls 
whooping after sunset and in the night fore- 
shows a fair day to ensue ; but if she names 
i herself in French (Huette) expect then fickle 


not, strictly speaking, beauties; but the|and inconstant weather, but most usually 
possessor of them may have reason to rejoice} rain.” Of the regularity of the habits of the 
in mental qualities to which those which are | Owl, take this in proof: ‘“The ery of the Scops- 
merely personal are as nothing. I know! eared owl (Strix Scops)” says Yarrell, “ is 
more than one eminent counsel, destined some ! kew, kew—whence its Florentine name, Chid 
day, perhaps, to adorn the bench, of whom |—perpetua] through the night at regular in- 
the same might bequite as truly said. Yarrell ! tervals of two seconds, as regular as the tick- 
adds, however : “ Their plumage is soft and|ing of a clock.” Here we have evidence of a 
downy ; their flight is easy and buoyant, but | number of estimable qualities possessed by 
not rapid, and from the soft texture of their| the Owl: he is a kind father, an affectionate 
feathers, is performed without noise.” If he | husband, a generous and yet a frugal steward, 
were describing a presentation at Court he|an admirable barometer, a watchman fit to 
could scarcely pronounce a more finished eu-} be numbered A1 in the metropolitan police ; 
logium : motion without noise. I wish the and, to sum up all,a benefactor (in the matter 
maid-of-all-work where I lodge would make! of mice), to the whole agricultural com- 
the Owl her model. lmunity. There are great ones on this 

Let us look at the moral qualities of the} earth who have failed to merit such eulogy. 
Owl. Yarrell states that “Owls have been; The owl’s disposition, too, is the very re- 
noticed for an extraordinary attachment to; verse of gloomy and morose, as Pliny and 
their young,” and Dr. Stanley, the late Bishop | his followers would have it. Let us first hear 
of Norwich, records a very interesting anec- | what some of these prejudiced fellows say. 
dote of a pair of old birds that carried dead | The Romans, easily led by the nose, went so 





game every night to one of their little ones 
which had been captured. To act up to the 
duties of a parent is what many of “us 
youth” would like our fathers and mothers 
to do more frequently ; we don’t ask them 


s 
ifar as to make their city undergo a lustra- 
tion on one occasion because a Bubo maximus 
(the great horned owl), called by Pliny, 
spitefully, B. funebris, and Noctis monstro- 
sum, accidentally strayed into the Capitol. 
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Butler alludes to this accident in Hudi- 
bras, where he says: 


The Roman senate, when within 

The city walls an owl was seen, 

Did cause their clergy with lustrations 
(Our synod calls humiliations) 

The round-fac'd prodigy t’ avert 
From doing town aud country hurt. 


| 


This shows a bad feeling in the outset, | 
and the poets—whose true mission is peace | 
and good will, not the excitement of ani-| 
mosity without cause —did their best to 
increase it. Virgil and Ovid are conspicuous 
for their ungentlemanlike statements with 
respect to the Owl. The Negropontine exile 
in his Fasti is particularly abusive, and 
accuses them of flying about at night and 
carrying off children from their nurse’s arms, 
and making very charnel houses of the palace 
courts of the city. It is to this absurd and 
malicious statement, no doubt, that Pennant 
alludes when he tells us that “the ancients 
believed that it (the owl) sucked the blood of 
young children.” To the surprise and regret 
of every enlightened reader the same natu- 
ralist goes on to observe: “a fact not incre- 
dible” (he ought to have shown that it was a 
fact), “for Hasselquist describes a species 
found in Syria, which frequently in the even- 
ing flies in at the windows and destroys the 
helpless infants.” 

Neither can I acquit the very first poets of 
our own country from something very like 
ill-will towards Owls, in heedlessly adopting 
the popular prejudice respecting the ill-luck 
which their appearance is absurdly said to 
announce. Chaucer, in his “ Assembly of 
Foules,” says : 

The jelous Swan, ayenst hys deth that singeth, 

The Oule eke, that of deth the bode bringeth. 
whit 


Nor is Spenser a more civil—or 


truthful: 


The rueful Stritch still waiting on the beere, 
The whistler shrill, that whoso heares doth die. 


The author of the Faéry Queen has a fling at 
the bird of night in another place : 


The ill-faced owle, death's dreadful messenger. 


Why ill-faced ? Can anything equal the 
lustrous splendour of the owl’s eyes? What 
is more neatly arranged than his plumage ? 
Has any bird greater beniguity of coun- 
tenance ¢ 

Marston, in Antonio and Mellida (sixteen 
hundred and thirty-three), ominously asso- 
ciates the owl with strange company : 
*Tis yet dead night, yet all the earth is cloucht 
In the dull leaden hand of snoring sleepe : 
No breath disturbs the quict of the aire, 
No spirit moves upon the breast of earth, 
Save howling dogs, night crowes, and screeching owles, 
Save meager ghosts, Piero, and blacke thoughts, 


And another dramatist, in a play which, I 
am happy to say, does not keep its ground on 
the stage, observes : 
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When screech owls croak upon the chimney tops, 
It’s certain then you of a corse shall hear, 


No doubt of it—when you do hear a screech- 
owl croak. 

The worst of which you can, with any show 
of reason, accuse the owl—and this by no 
means applies to the whole family—is a dispo- 
sition to loneliness; but who can object to 
that, when, as the Persian poet Almocadessi 
says, “ The owl retires from the world know- 
ing the vanity of its enjoyments, and dedi- 
cates herself to the contemplation of Divine 
Wisdom, abandoning all beside”? How 
many men are there, of our own acquaintance, 
who habitually seclude themselves, whom we 
know to be exeellent fellows at heart, and 
the very opposite to surly and disagreeable ? 
But there is an osteological fact, a token from 
the hand of Nature, which at once sweeps 
away all the calumnious rubbish about the 
inherent tendency of the owl to melancholy, 
Just examine his skeleton, or, if you can be 
so brutal as to roast him, pick his bones: his 
merrythought will convince you of his natu- 
rally jovial disposition. What is called the 
screech of the owl is, to any one who has ob- 
served the habits of topers, a proof that he is 
accustomed to take a good deal of liquor ; and 
his snoring—a thing well attested—is a corro- 
borative sign. On this point, Mr. Mike Gold- 
thred, the dainty mercer of Cumnor, furnishes 
incontrovertible testimony, and if the song 
in which he bestows his blessing upon the 
jolly Owl were not too familiar to every 
reader, I would give it here at full length, 
Shakspeare, too, who now makes amends for 
Lady Macbeth’s mistake, and one or two 
expressions made use of by his heroes, when 
in dismal circumstances, is loud in praise of 
the owl’s character at the dreariest period of 
the year. Only read over that poetical dia- 
logue prepared for the edification of the 
French Court by the renowned Don Adrian 
de Armado, wherein the personage who repre- 
sents Hyems sings as follows: 


When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To who? 
To whit! To who!—a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


If you have not here the picture of a 
cheerful fowl I know not where it is to be 
found. 


AN ORDEAL. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


A ForTyicut had gone by. What a new- 
hued time was this! What a wondrous 
world revolved within the circle of the old 
one. New life—new air—new warmth, light 
and lustre. Although the days were shorten- 
ing towards the year’s end, and sullen clouds 
| hid constantly the vault of heaven, and sun- 

shine came nut through, aud earth grew cold 
| in the shadow. 
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Leonard Ross was betrothed to Rosa- 
mond Bellew. Her father was surprised, 
at first :—acute perceptions do not always 
accompany a shrewd intellect, and the mer- 
chant might have gone on not seeing that 
which was before his eyes, to the end of his 
days. He was surprised, and at first, scarcely 
pleased, perhaps. His clerk suddenly trans- 
formed into a millionnaire was an idea that 
he could not at once get accustomed to. That 
the millionnaire should become his son-in-law 
was more easy of acceptation. Still it was 
all very strange. He was confounded, too, by 
his daughter’s frank, almost proud, avowal 
of her love for Leonard. Of course, no 
objections could be urged: he gave his con- 
sent. But it was some time before he grew 
easy under the new state of things. It was 
curious; puzzling; perplexing, he thought, 
that Leonard Ross should be a rich man— 
able to marry his daughter. 

To Rosamond and Leonard it never 
seemed strange or new. They were 
very happy. That golden fortnight had 
held for them riches enough to dower many 
along life. Existence is more evenly balanced 
than we think. Perhaps we all drink nectar 
sometimes ; only to some it comes drop by 
drop, sweetening the daily draught; while 
others quaff it from the full goblet in one 
draught and live, thereafter, on the remem- 
bered glory. 


At the fortnight’s end Leonard was to go| 


down to Blishford, the large town near which 
his property lay, and where his uncle had 
died, to take possession of the estate, and to 
arrange various legal matters in connection, 
not only with it, but with his approaching 
marriage. Two weddings would take place 
early in the spring. Agnes was to be claimed 
by her sailor lover, who would then return 
from the West Indies, and Rosamond and 
Leonard were to be married at the same time. 
The fond dream of many, many years was to 
be realised ; and the birthplace of Leonard 
was to be the dear home to which he would 
take his bride. He described it to her, again 
and again, and sketched faithful vignettes of 
well-remembered places on stray scraps of 
paper, all of which she kept and treasured as 
the costliest works of art. She listened, never 
tired—asking question upon question with 
the persistency of an interest that could never 
be exhausted, for it arose out of a depth of 
tenderness that could never be fathomed. 
But—at the fortnight’s end, Leonard was 
to go. The time came, and he went. Only 
for a week—a week would sufiice for every- 
thing, and he was to be back at Christ- 
mas-time. It was scarcely like a parting 


through large tears she tried hard to 
conceal, 


Nevertheless, whether at first or at last, 


separation brings with it the inevitable| 


penalty of suffering, and love will not be 
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constrained into submission. So Rosamond 
ran into her little fairy bower and could not 
be won thence, even by Agnes; who, it had 
been planned, was to stay with her during 
Leonard’s absence, and who would fain have 
soothed the passionate grief away. 

Meanwhile Leonard pursued his journey ; 
thoughts, memories, and hopes, thronging his 
brain ; new feelings and old, stirring at his 
heart. Verily there can be few things, 


Swecter than the dream 
Dreamed by a happy man, 


Great resolves mixed themselves with those 
happy hopes ; ardent yearnings for the future, 
yearnings in which self was the beginning 
but not the end of aspiration. 

So he went on his way—through the long 
railway journey, to the great, looming, Lon- 
don-like town near which was his destination. 
Business, now, grows thick upon him—we 
may leave him for awhile : 

We may leave him sitting in the old oak- 
panelled parlour, with its quaint furniture, 
its massive chairs and table, and carved 
bureau ; the room that had been his uncle’s 
study, and where, as the grave housekeeper 
informs him, her master transacted all his 
business. Large and various must that busi- 
ness have been. The management of the 
huge property, which chiefly consisted of 
houses in Blishford, was only part of it. He 
still kept up his connection with the 
merchant’s house in Calcutta wherein he 
had originally made his fortune; he had 
large speculations afloat, grand schemes, 
even at the very time of his death—when 
paralysis cut short in one instant all the 
old man’s hopes and ambitions for ever. 
Leonard, during the days he passed in that 
old house, thought often with much marvel- 
ling as to the manner of man his unknown 
uncle had been. He asked many questions of 
the demure housekeeper. 

“He was a hard gentleman, sir, though I 
say it. Many a time, in the bad winters, 
with fever about, and half Blishford a’most 
driven to famine, he’s been begged of for 
money to help the poor; and he, out of all 
his wealth, would never give a fraction. And 
his poor tenants in some o’ them miserable 
courts and places—where a body hardly likes 
to go, they’re so foul and wretched—if in the 
worst of times they were backward with 
their rent, it fared sorely with them.” 

Leonard heard and mused within himself, 
gravely and sadly, for a long time as he 
pursued his task of examining the papers, 
darn, deeds and memoranda, which had 


been kept for the heir’s arrival, with the 
Rosamond said; although her lip quivered | lawyer's seal affixed upon the locks of the 
like a grieved child’s, and her eyes shone| drawers which held them, 


So, in the old oak-panelled parlour, with 
the bronze lamp helling a flickering light 
on the carved bureau, and the thoughtful face 
bent over it with the firelight glowing in the 
wide grate, and the polished walls shining 
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with a dark resplendence,—we leave him | 
until to-morrow. 
CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
A wINTry night in the outskirts of Lon-| 
don, snow on the ground; deep already, | 
and deepening at every moment. The air is 
thick with large flakes that fall noiseless on 
road and pavement, on house-roof and church 
steeple, on pillared porch and garden wall. 
lt was bitterly cold. The snow that had 
fallen was not soft, but frozen into a cruel 
hardness. Footsteps left hardly any imprint 
in it, and the track of wheels and horses’ 
hoofs that the day’s traffic had left had been 
long since effaced, and no new vehicles came 
down the quiet district to renew them. 





Houses, houses, houses on all sides, but 
jealously closed : only a hall lamp shining at 
rare intervals through a fanlight. No cheer- 
ful glow came through crimson curtains, a 
generous contingent from some warm cosy 
nest to the bleak, bare, outside night, All 
without is silent, blank, chill. What is it 
within one of these “handsome houses, 
where the wealthy” City men and merchants 
dwell? For this is a suburb of “ first class 
villa residences.” 

Through the blinding snow—through the 
relentless biting cold,a gentleman who, having 
newly emerged from a neighbouring omni- 
bus, afforded a black relief to the unmiti- 
gated pallor of surrounding things, dashed 
on, very quickly and determinedly. His colour 
was fast changing however, first to iron grey, 
then to pepper and salt, and finally to salt 
by itself. He reached his destination, rang at 
the bell, as he entered by a wide gate into what 
under its white masquerade dress, seemed to 
be a garden and shrubberies: then sprung 
up some steps, knocked loudly at a door 
whose massive oak and awful knobs even the 
snow had respected, and shook himself free 
from the cloudy flakes that covered him. 
One more look out into the forbidding 
night ; one more instinctive shiver and 
shrinking from the rude gust that came, 
with snow for its ally, right in his face. Then 
the door flew open and he stepped in. The 
massive portal closed behind him. Where 
was the harsh night gone? What had be- 
come of the incarnate dreariness ? the black 
vault above; the lurid desolation of the world 
below ? 

Here was a wide hall, well lit by two 
swinging lamps of painted glass, that looked 
like ripe summer fruits hanging from a 
garden wall; pictures rich and warm in 
colour; and one or two statues. A fair 
white Welcome stood on one side, holding 
out her hands and smiling with her lip, her 
eyes, her brow, with every curve of her 
gracious face and figure; and a Peace, not 
needing to smile, her look was so serene, with 
her arms folded purely over the book che} 
held to her breast, and her olive-wreath 
changed for one of Christmas holly, red-| 
berried, shining-leaved, that another hand! 


than the sculptor’s had placed there. Ever- 
greens decked the walls, the picture-frames, 
the lamps ;—and the fragrance of bay-leaves 
scented the warm air. The newly-arrived 
guest looked round ; as if with dazzled eyes, 
he passed his hand across his brow,—while 
the servant relieved him of his hat and his 
cloak, And now, sound begins to add itself 
to the other accompaniments of the scene: 
a warm, happy murmur of voices, through 
which, presently, a light, tremulous, girlish 
laugh is embroidered like a silver thread on 
crimson, And then some cunning hand 
evokes a passionate flood of sound from the 
pianoforte: it rises, it sinks, and swells, 
and rises again, and falls in tiny crystal 
droplets, and then ceases. For the dining- 
room door has been opened, and our some- 
time wayfarer in the snow has entered. 

A large room, glowing warmly with crim- 
son, and opening into a smaller one, beyond 
which again the faint light of a pendant 
lamp reveals a tiny conservatory. They are 
seated round the blazing fire in the first room, 
all but the one who stands by the piano— 
her white fingers yet poised over the ivory 
keys. A hale, handsome old man, two little 
girls nestling on the hearth-rug, very fairy 
princesses, of blue eyes, golden hair, and 
dainty apparel ; an older boy poring over a 
book, and bright-faced Agnes Ross, her look 
alert and flashing, her whole countenance 
radiant and happy, seated on the sofa, the 
other place on which has been just vacated 
by Rosamond. 

Oh, happiest Rosamond! She looked up 
and saw the figure standing in the doorway. 

“Leonard! Oh, I knew it was you.” 

They gathered round him: his sister, 
with a fond embrace ; the children, in much 
demonstrative glee ; even slow-moving Mr. 
Bellew rose from his chair,and met him with 
outstretched hand. 

“The train was late,” he observed, as he 
seated himself. “Delayed one hour by 
the great snows.” Agnes made Leonard 
take her place. He sat beside Rosamond 
on the sofa, and then his sister attacked 
him volubly with inquiries as to how he 
had travelled? was he tired? had he 
dined ? But the questions answered, he 
leaned back, glad to be silent, perhaps. 
The picture was complete. Laughing children, 
the sweep of soft rich drapery, the pearl-like 
light of lamps, the cordial sound of the flaming 
fire, and the sweet luscious odours that stole 
in from the neighbouring flowers : luxurious 
allurements and gratifications for the senses, 
refined and subtle as the tastes they wooed 
and won—all were here. 

Leonard again passed his hand over his 
brow. 

“ Dearest, you are tired,” whispered Rosa- 
mond, bending close to him in sweet, sudden 
anxiety. Her hand timidly touched his 
shoulder. He took it in his own, and looked at 
it ; the fair, soft, little hand, the delicate wrist 
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well guarded by its outer sleeve of purple 
silk, and within that, drooping frills of finest 
lace, and a shining bracelet of gold thickly 
set with emeralds, clasped about it, and ever 
and anon slipping up the round arm. Fair 
little hand ! 

Leonard looked at it ; then at her sweet 
face, where a faint flush was gathering and 
fading, and then glowing again, like sun-rays 
upon snow. Then he looked round the room, 
and finally his gaze rested full on the face of 
Mr. Bellew, his host, and future father-in-law. 
No sign of weariness in Leonard now. There 
was even more than usual energy and vigour 
in his face; he rose erect in his seat, still 
holding the little hand in his, still gazing at 


the old merchant’s placid, well-favoured coun- | 


tenance. 

“It is a bitter night, outside,” Leonard 
said. “It will be a hard winter.” 

“Hard winter, truly!” observed Mr. 
Bellew. “My horses fell three times this 
morning. At last I had to get out and walk 
a street’s length to the counting-house. Have 
you had any adventures, Leonard ?” 

“ Not of that kind,” replied he, the faintest 
smile quivering at his mouth. 

“No. But we look for something more 
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' She took this last in her hand, and examined 
|it with great attention. 

“It is for you,” she said, softly. “I have 
watched it budding day after day, and this 
very morning it opened. It knew you were 
coming, you see. I had taught it to know.” 

“ Shall we sit here awhile ?” said Leonard. 
“T like this place. It is pleasant to be here.” 

“And remember,” said she, “ you have 
everything to tell me.” 

He started. She smiled up at him, in the 
very overflowing of contentment. 

“Oh, I have so much to hear!” she went 
on, gaily, “the history of ten days, the full, 
true, and particular history. You know it 
is of no use to attempt to satisfy me with 
less. So begin, do begin.” 

She sat down, and he took his place beside 
‘her. Such a serene, sweet face was drooped 
| from his gaze, such quivering happiness 
| played about the rosy mouth. There was a 

brief silence: they could hear the children’s 
| voices in the other room, and Agnes’ vivacious 
tones clear above the rest. 

“She is telling them a story,” said Rosa- 
'mond, “and I am going to hear my own 

special story—am I not?” 
Leonard’s voice, stedfast and sustained, 


| 
j 





stirring from you, who have been away ten! vibrated on the murmur of distant sound 


trict, too. How did you leave Blishford ?” 

“ Cleaner than it had ever been in its life, | 
I think, for the snow fell even faster than | 
the dirt.” 

“ All business satisfactorily settled ?” Mr. 
Bellew asked, en passant. 

“The business is settled.” 

“Come, come; you needn’t blush, Rosa- 
mond!” said Mr. Bellew, who seemed genial 
even to jocularity on this occasion. “So much 
of the preliminaries over, then. Well—well— 
well. Miss Agnes, shall I give you this 
hand-screen.” 

The old gentleman bent forward, always 
studiously polite to his fair guest. It was| 
curious to watch his grave face relax into a 
smile of stately, Grandisonian courtesy, while 
all the time the shrewd eyes shone, the 
inflexible mouth was firm and hard. 

“Papa, papa!” cried one little fairy who 
tumbled round on the hearth-rug—a tiny 
bundle of azure silk and lace—with a rosy 
face beaming up in eager inquiry, “ Is it true, 
papa, is Rosamond to be married soon ?” 

“ And will she go away ?” chimed in the 
other, “and won’t she be our very own, any 
more?” 

Rosamond rose. She might be excused 
for seeking her work from a table in the 
inner room, pending the answer to these 
inquiries, But Leonard followed her— 
Leonard drew her yet further away—into 
the little conservatory, at one side of which 
Rosamond was accustomed to sit and read 
or write or work. Her little desk was 
there now; her chair stood beside it, and a 
white vase with a single crimson rose in it, 


days; in that romantic manufacturing a | 





with special distinctness, 
“ Yes, darling, you shall be told.” 
Something in the tone of his voice, an in- 
definite, indescribable something, smote Rosa- 
mond’s quick sense. ‘The shy happiness 
faded from her face ; she looked up with a 
swift, appealing glance—a sort of helpless 


| deprecation of ill. 


“ Leonard ! What is it?” 

“T will tell you all, my Rosamond. My 
Rosamond,” he repeated fondly, with a quiet 
smile, that insensibly smoothed away, for 
the moment, the trouble in her face. He 
held her hand close, and began. 

“You are to see me, then, going through 
that wonderful town, at once so rich and so 
squalid—so magnificent and so miserable, with 
its thousands upon thousands of inhabitants 
mostly poor—many of them destitute—some 
even despairing. Through the dark, dismal 
streets, where all the falling snow was 
polluted by smoke and filth, and even through 
the frost the air was heavy and impure. 
Past miserable dwellings—hovels, where 
people seemed festering, not living; where [ 
saw gaunt figures moving about with 
wretched faces, ashen-hued—with glaring 
eyes, and sunken, hollow cheeks. I saw their 
hungry, fierce books as they passed me by— 
these creatures that want, and disease, and 
ignorance together seemed to have left 
scarcely human. Rosamond, my heart swelled 
as I saw them, and knew that the avarice 
and cold-heartedness of my uncle had helped 
to make them so. I thought that in the 
days to come, life should hold better things 
for them, that I would repair the injuries— 
right the injustice that he had done,” 


——<—— 
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“ Ah—your uncle’s property was in those |feebly, looking round with an imploring, 
miserable streets ?” searching look. “ Wait a little, I cannot, 
“ Chiefly—I planned great benefactions, | cannot understand yet.” 
I imagined gigantic schemes of improvement.| “Rosamond !” 
In my mind I looked on the same places—| “No, no,” she cried hastily, “don’t try to: 
and the people in them ten years hence. I | tell me.” 
thought how we would work together to help| He put his arm round her, but, in the 
them—minds and bodies.” action, his calmness fled from him. He leaned 
“And we will—we will!” «cried Rosa-|his head down on his hands ; he hid his face. 
mond, with unconscious apprehension giving} One sudden, passionate groan escaped him. 
poignance to her tone. Then was silence, through which they could 
“ Ay, love, if it please God.” He stopped|hear Mr. Bellew’s voice, grave, deliberate, 
a little after those hkwly-uttered words, | and decided, and the children’s musical treble 
Then he resumed. blending with it. Twice Rosamond tried 
“From thoughts, dreams, plans like these, | to speak, but the words died away, unuttered. 
I went back to Woolthorpe, the old house| A strange, almost fierce look, unnatural to. 
where my uncle lived his latter years, and| see on her girlish face, quivered about every 
died. I went back, thinking of these poor|feature. At last she whispered : 
souls’ misery, which I was to alleviate through| “ Will this separate us? Do you mean 
my great happiness. That was last night, | that?” 
darling. Last night, at this time, I was| “Do TI mean it?” 
thinking to myself of this night’s joy of} “ Because,” she went on, hurriedly, but still 
return.” He went on more rapidly. “ And] in a whisper, “if it is done, it will be done by 
I set to work, tying up papers, arranging the| you. ‘There is no one else to do it ; no one— 
deeds and parchments with which the old} no one else who could—” She stopped. 
bureau was full, and which the lawyers and| Leonard looked up. With her two little 
I had been busy over for many days. I had| hands she clasped his brow so that he could 
just finished; I was closing one of the/not look at her. And the mutinous, half 
small inner drawers, which slightly resisted | frenzied look still grew, and grew. 
the effort. I pressed it harder, and touched} “It is not right, it cannot be right,” she 
some secret spring, it seems, and a side|said mechanically. “God could never in- 
drawer sprang open.” tend—” 
“ How strange!” said Rosamond. “Hush! Let us look steadily at our 
“A paper lay there, carefully folded, not| fate ; let us meet it, since it must be met,— 
very long since written. I saw my uncle’s | submissively.” 
bold signature at the bottom of the page. I| “ What is our fate to be, then?” she asked, 
think I knew what it was before I opened | abruptly ; “it is for you to decide.” 
it and read.” He paused an instant and| He did not understand her meaning, though 
drew breath. “It was my uncle’s will, which | he thought he did. 
they had vainly sought, and could not find.” “No, Rosamond, it is for neither you nor 
“ Yes—but—I do not understand—” She| me to decide. It is already fixed.” 
faltered, for she saw in his face ample inter-| “ Does anyone know of—of this will beside 
pretation of all the rest. you?” she said, quickly. 
“It was a will in hisown handwriting,dated| “No one. The person who must first be 
a very few weeks before his death. A will, | informed lives in London. I shall go to him 
by which he leaves all his property in the | to-morrow.” 
charge of trustees for the benefit of charities} “No!” she said, imperatively, and paused. 
in Blishford, and elsewhere ; but especially to | “ No,” she said again, imploringly, frightened 
found institutions, hospitals, and asylums in | at Leonard’s silence. 
that wretched town. You see, Rosamond,} “Rosamond!” 
my schemes were anticipated. Remorse| “We—we could do all he wished,” she 
came to the poor old man, and a yearning to | whispered, while a burning spot rose on each 
do something by his death that might|cheek, “even as you planned before, before 
alleviate the wretchedness he had helped|you found—. It would be no wrong done 
to increase during his life! God knows|to any human being. Leonard, Leonard ?” 
the secrets of his heart; it was not all} He drew her closely to him, and kissed her 
hard.” forehead with a sad, tender pain expressed in 
“But, you ?” his look. 
“T and Agnes are mentioned in the will} “Leonard! O,speak to me!” 
—five hundred pounds is left to each of us.| Wait. Think a little.” 
Also, enclosed with it was a letter to his} “Think!” She broke from his arms, and 
former partner in Calcutta, recommending | looked up in his face in cold reproach. “Can 
me tohim. It was always his wish that 1 | you think of what is the issue of all this? Do 
should go there.” you love me less entirely then, than I love you? 
“Leonard ! don’t speak in that manner ! | Anything, everything, is to me better, nobler, 
Leonard! Leonard!” She turned upon him | truer than that we should part. We/ It is 
her pale, agonised face, She caught his arm | not one little month since we first learned to 
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say that word. I had known it and uttered | strained to his heart. Again he said, and 


it in my heart, long, long before. I knew 
you must love me by the strength of my own 
love. I knew we were one. Heaven made us 
so—Yet you would part us! You could 
bear to do it!” 

“TI could bear to do it,” Leonard repeated 
slowly, looking at her, “ because we are one.” 

She stretched out her arms in a sort of 
helpless, passionate appeal. Her hand touched 
the crimson rose, smiling in gorgeous fulness 
and completeness from its crystal vase. She 
kal aeiaieaaihenbatee —kertaochonael. 


with a kind of stern resolve, as to himself :— 
“ We will have courage !” 
Then he let her go. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


Two months more, and Leonard Ross was 
on his way to India. He only waited for his 
sister’s mayriage. Then he went. There is 
little need to relate the history of those two 
}months, For Rosamond they held much strife, 
struggle, and passionate but impotent resist- 
lance, It was Leonard who had to teach her 





The dilated eyes softened, the fiery spot faded | what he, alas! needed all his strength of man- 
from her cheek. The frantic passion was, hood to recognise with submission ; that in 
dying ont. The first instinct of paeiiien | pationss and power of endurance lay their 
was yielding to the truer, purer, woman- | hope, and not in rebellious strivings against 
nature. She bent her head down into her the inevitable. 
hands. both felt, Leonard from the first, and Rosa- 
“We were so happy, so happy. God pity mond later: there was no possibility of 
us !” shesaid ; and the tearscame plenteously | tampering with the circumstances before 
and tenderly. And Leonard, in his soul,cried| them, unless by a dereliction from that 
“ God help us, strengthen us!” For he needed | straight path of truth and honour which had 
both help and strength. In a little while she | ever been the roadway of Leonard's life. 
knelt closely beside him, her head leaning | So, they parted. Parted, knowing in how 
on his breast, weeping out the passion that full, and deep, and wide a sense of parting. 
had burned so fiercely as to convulse the} Agnes, married to her sailor-lover would be 
delicate frame wherein it flamed. Presently | wandering about the world for years to come, 
when Leonard spoke, his low voice seemed |—that link of possible communication was 
gradually to still the sobs. She looked up—| broken. And Mr. Bellew in the midst of 
with the old sweet look, that for him her face| his bland courtesy, contrived to take his 
had always worn. It almost struck down | measures decisively and surely. Very soon 
his courage to see it. With a flash came after the disclosure of what he called “the 
the thought of the coming life—life without 'truly extraordinary circumstances of the 
her. What that meant to him, only his case,” he removed his household to an estate 
own heart could tell. For a brief space he | of his in Cornwall. He laid down no stringent 
wrestled with that heart. It was mutinous, it | rules, he impressed no stern commands ; but 
resisted the crushing fate that loomed heavy | with the quiet, cruel, cold shrewdness which 
and dark before it. All the strong passion ' ever went hand in hand with his indomitable 
of his man’s nature roused itself, and rebelled will, he ensured the absolute and entire 
against the suffering. It fought fiercely, it’ cessation of all intercourse between his 
struggled with desperate strength. It cried daughter and her lover. Rosamond, high- 
out against the weary years; the desolate | spirited and resolute as she was, could not 
cruel time that was coming. How often do | combat with the experienced and gentlemanly 
we recoil thus from the dime that is coming. scheming that her father employed when he 
Why do we not remember that we live in| chose. Leonard wasalmost equally at fault; for, 
eternity, and so,—be patient ? | though he knew the character he had to cope 
Some such thought came to Leonard, and! with, it was only with the theoretical know- 
helped to still the tumult. And Rosamond | ledge that the penetration of a good man has 
did not guess what had passed during those | intothenatureof aworldly and designing one. 
moments that he remained so still,—shading| Mr. Bellew gained credit for much mag- 
his face with his hand. She did not know all | nanimity in permitting Leonard to write once, 
the meaning of the uplifted look with which | once only, before he left England. ‘The letter 
he turned to her again. And he only said, | was written, but it never reached her. 
“Rosamond, my Rosamond! We will She saw that the ship had sailed in which she 
have courage.” Then they heard the children | knew he was to go. She even heard of his 
calling them. 'embarkation from poor Agnes, bridal Agnes; 
“JT will not go back, in there,” Rosamond | torn between conflicting joy and grief, the 
said faintly. She laid her hand on the side-| union with her lover, and the parting with 
door that led into the corridor. But suddenly, her brother. 
she remembered—what it would be when next! After that, a blank. The grave itself, it 
she saw him, and she shrunk back with a low | seemed, could not have divided them more 
ery. 
‘He bent over her. 
arms. 





That it was inevitable they 





He folded her in his 


In the solitude of the wild sea-shore, with 
As a mother that yearns to her! her little sisters for her companions, Rosa- 
| child, witha tenderness as pure, a sorrow as! mond learned acquaintance with the face of 

sacred, Leonard held his betrothed closely' her sorrow. There the quiet capacity to 





} 
' 
| 
surely, 
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endure, grew and waxed strong upon the ashes 
of the fiery emotions which had at first spent 
her strength. Leonard had said, in almost 
the last words his voice had borne to her: 

“ Have no fear. Wecan bear it.” 

Nevertheless, there were seasons of exqui- 
site pain—of ineffable weariness and desola- 
tion, when the face of Consolation was hid 
from her, and the presence of Peace was no 
longer with her. Seasons of doubt, of self- 
upbraidings—when she could fain have called 
herself traitress to the great truth of her life ; 
and, in bitterness and scorn looked on the 
submission which she had learned so hardly. 
But one doubt never came to her—the cruelest, 
the worst pang was spared. Next to her 
trust in Heaven was her faith in Leonard. 
After all, she who loves thus, is happy. 

Meanwhile, there came many suitors to 
Miss Bellew, and even when her youthful 
radiance had faded, as it did fade sooner than 
it should have done, many came. And ber 
father chafed wrathfully at the whimsical 
obstinacy of woman-nature, but nodded his 
head wisely the while, saying, “In time—oh, 
in time!” 

At length, one strange, wonderful day, 
there came to Rosamond a letter. Leonard 
wrote, openly and with no attempt at dis- 
guise—it was singular that, so sent, the 
letter ever reached her. But it came—she 
had it, this absolute, tangible, visible thought 
from him to her. Only a few words—but 
there could be no more to Rosamond than 
they held for her. He said—*“Tell Mr. Bel- 
lew I have written. I do not seek to de- 
ceive him, as you know, my Rosamond. But 
I must write, I will write. Something must 
go from me that your eyes will look on, that 
your heart will receive. Soul to soul we are 
together, but while we live otherwise than 
in the soul, we crave for more, and the hu- 
manity is strong within me, and cries loudly.” 
Little more than this—but it was enough. 
It lit her life for many, many months, More- 
over, she wrote back openly, as he had done, 
and never knew that Mr. Bellew, grown more 
cautious and acute, for his former negligence, 
did not suffer the letter to go. More than 
once in the years that followed, letters were 
intercepted by the watchful, inexorable old 
man. Rosamond never knew—never sus- 
pected. 

So the years went on. 


sister saw them leave her. Her brother was 
at the head of the great mercantile house of 
Bellew, and at last the old merchant retired 
with his eldest daughter to an estate he had 
lately purchased, and which he had settled 
on Rosamond. There the old man lingered 
out his remaining days, and there he died, 
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|special sitting-room. 


The two little girls | 
grew up, and one after the other, the elder 
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inasmuch as herclose and devoted atten- 
tion to him being remitted, she had more time 
to give to the charities and other beautiful 
and womanly duties with which her life was 
lustrous. The Lady of the Manor was like a 
good angel to the poor, the ignorant, and the 
suffering around her. The appearance of the 
tall, slender figure, with its gentle, gliding 
dignity of movement, and the drooped face, 
so sweet and pale and thoughtful, was a sig- 
nal of help and consolation to many an aching 
heart in the village and about the country 
where she lived, 

Thus it was one day early in January, such 
a day as comes sometimes in mid-winter like 
a thought of childhood to an old man ; telling 
wondrous tidings of the far-away spring that 
is—though we see it not,—and that will 
surely come to us again. It was evening, 
and the sun was near to his setting: great 
purple clouds hung about him, and frag- 
ments of them, as of a rent robe, were 
scattered over the clearsky. The wide land- 
scape seemed to tremble in the amber light 
that was shed across it from the west; 
the leafless branches of the trees were 
traced, intensely black against the golden ho- 
rizon, while groves of dark and heavy-foliaged 
firs opposed their rounded masses of shadow 
to the lustrous heaven, and would not draw 
in any of the radiance with which the world 
was overflowing. 

Nestling among the abrupt hills and wild 
breaks of moorland, lay the park and manor- 
house where Rosamond Bellew lived. The 
greensward sloped to a broad stream that 
flowed through the domain; beyond it rose 
woods, purpling in the distance. Crowning the 
hill, nearer, was a grove of pines, tall, column- 
like,and witha“ whushing” music, as of distant 
waves, ever murmuring about their crests, 
Great trees stood grandly about the park— 
benign oak, and lofty beech, cedars, witha mys- 
tery in their low-spreading branches, and their 
eternal depth of shade. Joyous with aérial 
beauty the birches looked, grouped on a slope 
near the grey old mansion, like girls who 
longed but were ashamed torun. They were 
divided by an invisible fence from the dainty 
garden underneath the windows of the lady’s 
Behind these birches 
the radiance of the sunset grew and faded 
every evening now, and Rosamond always 
stood at her window to watch it. 

She stood there now—a tall, grey-clad 
woman; no longer young, either in face, in 
figure, or in movement; but fair still, and 
gracious to behold, with a look which had in 
it some kinship to the clear, cold, and pure 
serenity of the winter evening. So she stood, 
her hands clasped lightly together, shining 
white upon the dusky, cloud-like folds of her 


nineyears after Leonard Ross had left England | robe, watching the sunset, and thinking— 


for India. 
Then Rosamond was alone. 


| thinking—thinking. 


She lived a! 


very quiet, solitary life, only different from | Not fifty miles from that quiet English 


what it had been before her father’s death, 


valley flows the sea, and its waves break 
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stormily outside the harbour into which the | to his companion ; a very strange, 
ships come, many in a day, from every part | eager, hali-restrained smile to himself. 
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wistful, half- 
In- 


of the world, bringing hundreds home. Who | voluntarily his eyes seemed to seek the sun- 


shall say that it is a miserable world, when | set again. 


one day can hold so much of happiness as 

those simple words express—coming home ? 
There is one ship just coming in, and the 

passengers crowd on the after-deck ; some 


Glowing, golden, ambient, shone 
the sky, and the water in which it was 
reflected. Far away, on shore, he could see 
woods and fields and rising hills. Perhaps 
even, dimly, he could catch the cloudy outline 


already straining their eyes to catch the first | of one of those hills behind which Rosamond 
sight of a beloved familiar face on the shore ;| Bellew was even then watching the last rays 
some lounging careless, too used to wander- | fading behind the birch-trees, and thinking— 


ings to feel much of the sacred joy of return ; 
some curiously gazing about them, new to 
the scene, and their perceptions keenly 
aroused to everything around, But one or 
two stand apart, with eyes that look outward 
but see inwardly, and thoughts that are 
trembling, deep, deep down underneath the 
outside unrippled calm of aspect—thoughts 
that none may guess at, and only One knows 
are there. 

The erect figure of a man stands out a little 
aloof from the rest. He is watching the sun 
sink below an English horizon—watching the 
soft clouds hoverivg over an English laud- 
scape. His dark hair—you may see silver 
streaks in it, though he is not old—is tossed 
by the wind about his brow—over his face. 
He loves to feel it—to recognise the old 
familiar breath on his cheek, for it is part of 
the home he had lost so long, but now has 
found again. Ten years he has been a 
stranger in a strange land, but now—he is 
coming home. 

You who have never left it never know 
rapture like the heart-leap to those words. 
Your eyes do not see the glorified beauty 
which Ais drink in with every common sight, 
so long unseen till now. ‘The cries of the 
sailors among the rigging of the many ships 
around—the familiar shouts on shore—the 
clanging of bells, the simplest, most accus- 
tomed sounds, come on his ears with a 
very anguish of remembrance. He had 
never furgotten them. 
two verges of remembrance and oblivion 
dweils the actuality which is beyond and 
above both, in which there is no degree—it 
is—complete and full and satisfying. 

Our traveller stood so silent that a fellow- 
assenger addressed him twice before he 
eard. But then he turned round, neither 

vexedly nor impatiently. 

“Yes; it is a lovely evening for our land- 
ing,” he said, smiling. 

“May I ask,” for these two had been com- 

anions during the long voyage, and one, at 
co was much interested in the other, “do 
you go direct to your own home to-night ?” 

“No. Ihave no abode in England. It is 
a wide home that [am coming to. But—it 
is home.” 

“Let us then stay at the same inn to- 
night.” 

“Many thanks ; but I am going on farther 
at once. I start immediately on landing.” 

He smiled again,—a courteous genial smile 


But between the! 


thinking. 

And perhaps it may be that thought can 
leap to thought more quickly—more surely, 
than glance responds to glance, or word to 
word, Who can tell ? 

But thus it was that Leonard Ross came 
home. 


A REMEMBRANCE OF AUTUMN. 


Noruine stirs the sunny silence— 
Save the drowsy humming of the bees, 
Round the rich ripe peaches on the wall ; 
And the south wind sighing in the trees, 
And the dead leaves rustling as they fall : 
While the swallows, one by one, are gathering, 
All impatient to be on the wing, 
And to wander from us, seeking 
Their beloved Spring ! 


Cloudless rise the azure heavens ! 
Only vaporous wreaths of snowy white 
Nestle in the grey hill’s rugged side ; 
And the golden woods are bathed in light, 
Dying, if they must, with kingly pride : 
While the swallows in the blue air wheeling, 
Circle now an eager fluttering band, 
Ready to depart and leave us 
Fcr a brigl.ter land ! 
But a voice is sounding sadly, 
Telling of a glory that has been; 
Of a day that fad-d all too fast— 
See afar through the blue aiv serene 
Where the swallows wing thei way at last, 
And our hearts perchance so sadly wandering, 
Vainly seeking for a long-lost day, 
While we watch the far-off swallows, 
Flee with them away ! 


A PLAYER'S BENISON, 


Harp by the Clink, by the Bankside, near 
Winchester House, there lived in the first 
years of the seventeenth century a kind- 
hearted and prosperous London play-actor, 
named Edward Alleyn. He inherited a little 
property, received more with his wife, pros- 
pered as to his investments, whether in 
theatrical property or land, and prospered 
also in his own profession of an actor, 
wherein Heywood the poet wrote of him, he 

wan 

The attribute of peerless; being a man 

Whom we may rank with (doing no wrong) 

Proteus for shapes, and Roscius for a tongue, 

So could he speak, so vary. 


At Dulwich he is still to be seen in picture, 
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with his hand on the best part of him, 
his heart, clothed in a sober fur-trimmed 
gown, and with a grave good-tempered face, 
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he heard of him that he wasa rogue... . 
so he was glad we did not lend him the 
money. Richard Jones went to seek and 


set in a dish of frill;—every one knows| inquire after the fellow, and said he had lent 


how, in the old Shakespearian days, folks 
carried their own heads about in ample linen 
dishes. 

The days of Edward Alleyn were the days 
of Shakespeare. Furthermore, we are now 
speaking of a time when the parish of Edward 


Alleyn, in which he enjoyed the dignity of | 


the churchwarden’s oflice, was the parish of 
Mr. Shakespeare, also a prosperous play-actor 
and playwright. Phillip Henslow, Esquire, 
Alleyn’s father-in-law, Edward Alleyn, Mr. 
Shakespeare, Mr. Edw, Collins, and John 
Burnett, were the only persons paying, in 
that part of London, a rate so high as six- 
pence a-week towards the relief of the poor. 
And neighbour Shakespeare was on friendly 
terms with Alleyn. 
from Alleyn’s wife, Joan, to her husband in 
the country. ‘Ihis husband and wife lived 
thirty years together, and seem to have cor- 
responded in the temper of true lovers to the 
last. 
written nine years after marriage, partly 


thoughts, in which Shakespeare is mentioned 
as a dropper-in upon their household. 


There has been a plague in London, and | 


the players are forced to stroll through the 
provinces. “My entire and_ well-beloved 


sweetheart, still it joys me, and long, I pray | 


God, may I joy to hear of your health and 
welfare, as of ours. Almighty God be 
thanked, my own self, yourself and my mother, 
and whole house, are in good health; and 
about us the sickness doth cease, and likely 
more and more, by God’s help, to cease... . 


For your coming home I am not to advise | 


you ; neither will I. Use your own discre- 
tion. 
see you ; aud my poor and simple opinion is, 
if it shall please you, you may safely come 
home. Here is none now, sick near us ; yet 
let it not be as I will, but at your own best 
liking. Iam glad to hear you take delight 
in hawkipg; and though you have worn 
your apparel to rags, the best is, you know 
where to have better; and as welcome to 
me shall you be with your rags, as if you 
were in cloth of gold or velvet. Try, and 
see.” 

Of the part of the letter in which Shake- 
speare is mentioned, some parts have been 
lost through decay ; but there is enough left 
to show the meaning. “ About a week ago 
there came a youth, who said he was Mr. 
Francis Chaloner [her husband was then 
staying with a hospitable family of Cha- 
loners] who would have borrowed ten pounds 
a in money of our time to fifty], to have 

ought things for . . . andsaid he was known 
unto you, and Mr. Shakespeare of the Globe, 


There is a love-letter | 


There is a letter from Joane Alleyne, | 


Yet I long and am very desirous to) 





him a horse. I fear me he guilled him, 
though he gulled not us.” 

And there were new plays in those days 
worth going to see: first nights of Lear, of 
Romeo and Juliet, and Othello; though 
Alleyn, whose interest was in the Rose, on 
Bankside, and the Fortune, probably per- 
formed only now and then by chance in plays 
of Shakespeare’s writing. He played, per- 
haps, the Lear or Romeo of other writers ; 
for, in his theatrical wardrobe, we find that 
he made provision for such parts. There was 
“a scarlet cloak, with two broad gold ilaces,. 
with gold buttons of the same down the 
sides, ior Lear.” There was also among his 
cloaks “a purple satin welted with velvet 
and silver twist ; Romeo's,” ‘There are also 
upon the list a “Harry the VIII. gown, 
an Angel’s suit, a blue damask coat for the 
Moor in Venice, a Black Angel, and Priam’s 
hose in Dido.” With respect to the black 
nugel we may remark, that after Alleyn had 


}shown himself a pious benefactor to his 
crumbled into dust with age, though young | 
and fresh with pleasaut words and gentle | 


country, the Puritans, who cannot abide 
play-acting, said that his great charity of 
Dulwich College was not an actor’s deed, but 
the deed of a man who desired to atone for 
the crime of having been an actor. One night, 
they say, and Aubrey repeats the story, 
Alleyn was playing a demon’s part upon the 
stage, when he saw Satan himself upon the 
scene, and, by terror and remorse so brought. 
about, was led to found the charitable insti- 
tution, which he called God’s Gift ; but for 


| which, if this account be true, we have only 
|to thank Beelzebub. 


The story is an idle 
one, that has been told of other men. Another 
form of it speaks of an actor who played 
Death, and, coming off the stage, was shaken 
hands with by the king of terrors, who had 
his own genuine dart in his bony fingers. 
The story, as regards Alleyn, is said to have 
begun with the tact that the old theatre, the 
Rose, cracked, and frightened the audience, 
while a devil was upon the stage in Mar- 
lowe’s Faustus, of which play Alleyn, in his 
Faustus jerkin and cloak, was the hero. 
Our purpose, in what little we say here of 
the old actor, is to show out of what spirit 
Dulwich College really was produced, and 
that, play-actor as he was, the saints in their 
own conceit would do well if they could. 
compass ever so little of what they would call 
his state. That le was in a very good state 
we can honestly assure them. 

He was kindly, generous, and just ; never 
ashamed of his vocation, humbly pious—which 
isa very different thing, indeed, from being 
vaingloriously pious, and no doubt a worse 
thing in the eyes of some. He came by his 
money honestly, was frugal and yet hospitable, 
careful and yet the reverse of miserly. ‘The 


who came... said he knew him not, onlyi poor player in trouble wrote for help ta 
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“ sweet Ned Alleyn,” and he had it. Take 
this letter for example. “Mr Allen, I com- 
mend my love and humble duty to you, giv- 
ing you thanks for your great bounty be- 
stowed upon me in my sickness, when I was 
in great want : God bless you for it. Sir, this 
it is: I am to go beyond the seas with Mr. 
Browne and the company; but not by his 
means, for he is put to half a share and to 
stay here, for they are all against his going: 
now, good sir, as you have ever been my 
worthy friend, so help me now. I have a suit 
of clothes and a cloak at pawn for three 
pounds, and if it shall please you to lend me 
so much to release them, I shall be bound to 
pray for you as long as I live; for if I go 
over and have no clothes, I shall not be 
esteemed of, and by God’s help the first 
money that I get I will send it over unto 
you ; for here I get nothing, so that I leave in 
great poverty here, and so humbly take my 
leave, praying to God, I and my wife, for 
your health and Mistress Allen’s, which God 
continue. Your poor friend to command, 
RicnarD Jones.” Many prayed for Ned’s 
healthand Mistress Alleyne’s. He was kind 
to the poor, friendly to those of his own way 
of life, merciful to his debtor. Of a large 
debt from a theatre bequeathed to him by his 
father-m-law he forgave half, and took the 
rest in a small share of the receipts from gal- 
lery admissions. In making another bond | 
with players he gave up a thousand pounds | 
rather than drive a bargain hardly. He gave, | 


and it was given unto him, even in this 
world. Partly, accidents of inheritance en-| 


riched him. He had four fathers to transmit 
their substance—two of his own, and two of 
his wife Joan’s, for both he and his wife in- 
herited originally from fathers who died 


early, and received subsequent inheritances | 
from new fathers that their mothers gave | 


them. With his wife’s second father Alleyn 


had a business partnership ; and with his wife | 


Joan, his “good sweet heart and loving 


mouse ” the partnership was perfect, while to | 


her sister, Bess, whom he called Dodipoll, he 
was as good a brother-in-law as wife's sister 
might wish. Her parents he called father 
and mother. If it is any proof of goodness to 
be attached warmly to home, Alleyn was 
one of the best men in England. While the 
playhouses are shut in London, because of 
plague, and he is strolling with his company, he 
writes many a letterin this strain : “ My good 
sweet mouse, I commend me heartily to you 
and to my father, mother, and my sister Bess, 
hoping in God, though the sickness be round 
about you, yet by His mercy it may escape 
your house.” Then he shows minutely what 
precautions should be taken, and goes on to 
say, “I have sent you by this bearer my 
white waistcoat, because it is a trouble to me 
to carry it. Receive it with this letter, and 
lay it up for me till Icome.” He adds an 
account of where he is going, and what he is 
doing, and having subscribed himself her 
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! 7 e 
loving husband, breaks out afresh in a post- 
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script : “ Mouse, you send me no news of any- 
thing ; you should send of your domestical 
matters, such things as happen at home; as 
how your distilled water proves, or this or 
jthat, or anything what you will. And, 
| Jug, I pray you let my orange tawny stock- 
ings of woollen be dyed a very good black 
against I come home, to wear in the winter. 
You sent me not word of my garden, but 
‘next time you will; but remember this in 
| any case, that all that bed which was parsley 
jin the month of September, you sow it with 
| spinach, for then is the time, I would do it 
/myself, but we shall not come home till 
| Allhallows-tide. And so, sweet mouse, fare- 
(well, and brook our long journey with 
| patience.” No blusterer is this Tamerlane 
| when he has taken off his buskins ; very happy 
|is this Lear in his own home when he has 
| put away his “scarlet cloak with two broad 
gold laces, and buttons of the same.” A 
| patient friend, kind son, fond husband, and a 
/man who, since he had no children of his own, 
became a father to the fatherless, 

| For it is because he was childless that he 
| made provisions out of his estate for helpless 
‘orphans and the aged poor. In founding 
Dulwich College he wronged none who were 
of his own name and blood ; indeed, he took 
| the utmost possible care of them by ordering 
that the chief officers and emoluments at 
Dulwich College should be bestowed, when 
possible, on men of his own blood, and if not 
that, of hisownname, Nothing was forgotten 
in his will that should have been remembered 
in it. Even the humble relative who made a 
runaway match with one of his college chap- 
| lains (and who, upon receipt by Alleyn of in- 
formation to that effect, in a most tedious and 
scholarly thesis or letter from her husband, 
was no doubt forgiven without loss of time) 
|is lovingly remembered. Alleyn’s wife Joan 
shared in his whole design. She knew well 
that Ned was not the man to leave her pen- 
niless, They were in as sweet accord through- 
out their whole lives as the strings of Alleyn’s 
lute when he was making his best melody. 
He had a great delight in music, and could 
play on lute, cittern, and viol. We give, 
therefore, to her as to him credit for the good 
}deed that was done. They were humbly 
thankful for God’s gift of riches and comfort 
to themselves—they had no descendants to 
transmit them to—and would found with 
them, therefore, what they piously called 
God’s Gift College for the Poor. The Dul- 
wich estates upon which it was planted 
Alleyn received from a thriftless nobleman, 
who sold them, piece by piece, for ready 
money. Full value was given for them. The 
spendthrift, of course, complains of the man 
who takes what he has lost; but he has no 
solid charge to make, and to his sneer at the 
college and its founder’s motives, the play- 
actor’s answer is, “ My heart in that action is 
best known to God that gave it me. If I 
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have done it for worldly glory or vain osten- 
tation, God knows, and will reward accord- 
ingly.” 

‘Before we look into the action itself, let us 
say that, after thirty years of happy marriage, 
Joan Alleyn died, and her husband endured 
but a few months of single life before again 
seeking the blessings of the married state. 
He married Constance, daughter of Dr. 
Donne, by whom he was survived. When he 
married her, the Dulwich College was already 
in existence ; and at his death he made for her 
the provision promised in her behalf to her 
father—a bequest of fifteen hundred pounds, 
which is equivalent in value to seven or eight 
thousand in the money of the present day. 
It has been said, that in Alleyn’s last days he 
gave way to false sentiment by becoming one 
of the poor brothers on his own foundation, 
wearing the uniform and eating the allow- 
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' more nearly twenty thousand; careless 
management of the estates, as happens at 
the Charterhouse, causing a great depreci- 
ation in the income yielded, as compared with 
‘that which ought to be obtained. 
| Ten thousand a-year, however, is a noble 
revenue. What is being done with it? Let 
us first state simply what Alleyn intended to 
have done. He wished, in the first place, to 

help the poor orphans, and, in the next place, 

\to help the aged ee of his own parishes ; 

| considering as such Saint Botolph’s, Bishops- 

|gate (in which he was-born), Saint Luke’s, 
| Finsbury, and Saint Saviour’s, Southwark; in 
| which he followed, during a quarter of a cen- 
| tury, his calling as a player, and in which he 
made his fortune; lastly, Camberwell, in 
| which he died. From these four parishes he 
|wished to have in his college always twelve 


| boys, either orphans or the sons of parents 


ances provided, That is a mistake. He utterly unable to bring them up, as being 
dined with the poor brothers as a loving themselves weekly recipients of parish alms. 
friend, on holidays and special days ; but’he If such children were not found in the four 
retained until his death, at about the age of, parishes named, they were to be sought else- 
sixty, his own natural position in society.; where. With the same proviso, there were 
As for the poor brother’s gown, he was so far | to be chosen from these parishes six honest 
from affecting it, that we find among his last|men and six honest women, who were past 
recorded personal expenses very handsome the age for work, and remained destitute. 
clothes—a beaver hat (taffeta lining in the These persons were to be lodged and fed 
head), a satin embroidered hat-band, orange-| within the college walls, the boys taught, the 
tawny silk for a night-cap, and silk stockings | poor brothers and sisters cherished in their 
of many colours, “which hath been knit for | last days of infirmity and sickness. The pro- 


me, rose-coloured, popinjay, ash-coloured, de- 
coy and sea-water green.” Could a man bea 
recluse in popinjay silk stockings? 

Alleyn was nothing of the sort ; nor was 
there any monastic meaning in his rule, that 
all officers and poor brothers and sisters in 
his college should be single people. The 


rule did not exist at first, and was not contra-, 


vened when his most eloquent chaplain 
married the serving-maid. Afterwards, we 
may say, if we please, that Alleyn, wishing to 
comfort those who needed solace, looked upon 
the single state as the most pitiable, and 
thought that any one who married ceased to 
be an object of compassion. But no doubt 
the truth is, that he connected in his mind 
marriage and multiplication. 
rowly adjusted his measure of help to the 
means of helping, he foresaw confusion and 
uncertainty that would arise out of the 
doubling and trebling of mouths by the 
growth of families within the college pre- 
cincts, and considered that the stability and 
even working of his institution would be best 
secured, if the comfort of it were confined to 
single people. 
formally against, depreciation in the value of 
the property with which his college was en- 
dowed. How much it would increase in 
value, he did not foresee, nor do we yet 
know clearly. His direct endowment was 
an income of eight hundred—or at the present 
value of the money, four thousand—pounds 
a-year. The produce has now risen to ten 
thousand, but it is supposed that the value is 


Having nar- | 


He feared, and provided | 


| Vision made for education of the boys would 


suffice also, and was ordered to be used for 
\te instruction of seventy-two other children 
who might repair to the school, paying a 
small fee towards the cost of rods, paper, and 
candles. Moreover, there were to be, as part 
of the plan, almshouses in London for the 
solace of some thirty poor people, from the 
number of whom poor brothers and sisters 
were to be taken as vacancies arose. The 
college was to be managed by a master, with 
general oversight ; a warden, with care over 
the accounts; four fellows, namely, two 
preachers, a schoolmaster, and an_ usher. 
These, with the six poor brothers, six poor 
sisters, and twelve poor scholars, were, by 
charter and by statute, appointed members of 
the college. 

In his statutes Alleyn added six chaunters, 


or junior fellows, whe should be, two of them 


music masters, and the other four “men of 
handicraft trades, viz., tailors, glovers, em- 
broiderers, shoemakers, or such like, and able 
‘to sing.” These persons were to exercise 
their trades for the good of the college, and 
“also every day, in the afternoon, teach and 
instruct, in their several manufactures, such 
and so many of the poor scholars as shall be 
found unfit for the university ;” it being 
Alleyn’s order that those of his orphan boys 
who showed good parts should be maintained 
at one of the universities, and helped to 
attain a liberal education and calling; to 
which end it was provided, that at any rate 
all vacancies in the more honourable posts 
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connected with the Dulwich College itself | ing on strict audits and exact compliance 
should be filled, whenever possible, with | with the statutes,an attempt was made to 
persons who had in such manner risen | throw them after the chaunters, but the law 
through the school. The boys who showed | lords not only all decided that the assistants 
no special aptitude for book-learning were to | held their powers under the statute legally, 
be taught those trades for which they seemed } but most of them also hinted that Lord King 
most fit, and put out as apprentices, the | was wrong in having decided the provision as 
college paying the apprentice-fees. ito six chaunters or junior fellows to be void. 
Stringent regulations were made to prevent |“ As to that distinction between the junior 
waste of funds or neglect of duty by non-| fellows and assistants,” said Lord Campbell, 
residence or otherwise, on the part of officials | “if it now arose for the first time, 1am not 
at Dulwich ; and acheck was put upon them | prepared to say what my notion of it would 
by the nomination of the churchwardens of | be, or whether I should not say they were both 
Alleyn’s three parishes in London, as six in the same category.” And Mr. Justice Patte- 
assistants, who were to be present at the|son said, and went some way to show that, 
half-yearly audits, take part in elections, and|“if this was res integra, it would appear to 
so act as to be generally a hindrance to the|him to be extremely questionable whether 
growth of any internal abuses. Over the! the six chaunters, as they are called, do not 
whole machinery the Archbishop of Canter-| stand on the same footing and have not the 
bury was to watch, in the capacity of | same rights as the six assistants.” We shall 
visitor. say no more of the days of abuse and 
Now, the charity has been so managed as| Chancery litigation upon which Alleyn’s 
to give the six assistants constant trouble,| College of God’s Gift has fallen. The abuse 
and to bring frequently the admonitions and} is too well acknowledged to need inquiry ; 
instructions of archbishops into play. First, | what has now to be urged most emphatically 
there was an objection to spend any money | is a proper and sutlicient remedy. The charity 
at all outside the college bounds ; there was; commissioners have had two schemes in 
no getting the alms-houses until the assist-j mind, and there is one now before parliament 
ants went to law about them. At present} that we think open to grave objection. 
they exist only as miserable, damp hovels in} For it is proposed almost to set aside the 
Lamb Alley, Sun Street, Bishopsgate. Then} charitable purpose of the institution, and to 
the six chaunters to teach music and trades|make Alleyn the founder of an endowed 
were declared against ; and, although Alleyn | boarding-school for young gentlemen of the 
in his statutes distinctly and formally ex-| upper and middle classes, There is an opinion 
cludes them from the number of the thirty | rather prevalent, that endowments become 
members of the college, a judicial decision | wealthy like this of Dulwich, which ought to 
was obtained—as judges now say, a reversible | be and when well managed, is expected io be, 
one,—to the effect that they were illegally| worth twenty thousand pounds a-year, are 
added to the number of the members|too much for the needs of the poor, and had 
authorised by charter, and could not therefore | best go as precious gifts in aid of first-class 
exist. Therefore, they never have existed,|scholarship among the sons of gentlemen. 
aud the share of the funds given to them by | Therefore, at Dulwich, the poor brothers and 
the founder has not been put into “the | sisters are to be thrown into the background, 
common chest” provided for the case of | the twelve orphans transformed into twenty- 
surplus, but annually put into their own | four foundation boys, are to be sunk to thie 
pockets by the master, warden and! basement in a lower school, and taught only 
fellows, while a small proportion has gone |a few rudiments, while into the foreground is 
also to the wasteful increase of the pensions; brought another Charter House School, 
of the twelve poor brothers and sisters, | another Westminster or Winchester. ‘The 
Every year the entire surplus is in this way | chiefs of the college are to have great salaries, 
eaten up. The master has grown out of:a thousand and more is to go to one, eight 
comfortable rooms and decent means into a; hundred and more to another, five hundred 
handsome house and undue income; the!to another; there are to be masters wel) 
old process has gone on, in fact ; the charity ' paid, who have also boarders’ fees and other 
has become a warm nest for its managers and ; perquisites, 
very little else. The teachers of trades having: Now, of all this plan we can only say, that 
been got rid of, the boys have not been taught | inasmuch as it is worse than Alleyn’s, we do 
trades, nor have the teachers given instruc-|not see why it should be preferred to an 
tion to eighty; they have, while drawing | attempt to preserve the spirit, while avoiding 
increased income fur their services, been ; bondage to the letter of the founder’s wishes, 
abiding in a very slovenly way by the twelve |'‘There are a great many absurdly devised 
boys of the foundation, who have been very | charities, of which the funds must be diverted 
ill-taught, and of which seldom or never one | to new uses before they can be made of ser- 
has gone to any university. Leases have | vice to society, but that is not true of the 
been granted foolishly, and careful audits | design of Edward Alleyn. Though there are 
shirked. | plenty of workhouses in the land, its Chris- 
When the assistants became firm in insist-' tian character will scarcely be the worse for 
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a few nooks in which there is a chance of 
absolute solace in his last days, to the worn- 
out pauper who has starved in honesty 
through the mature years of life. And though 
there are—not plenty of—schools in which 
orphan boys may learn to add two and two, 
there is a real use in the charity which pro- 
vides places of education that will discover 
lurking powers, develop and foster them, 
giving a strong help up to the lowly orphan 
who deserves and needs it, and distributing 


his less able companions in trades by which | 


they can learn to feed themselves. We think 
the country would be better served by thus 
giving help to the needy after Alleyn’s way, 
than by giving money to the rich according 
to a main part of the scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners, A wise development of the 
fine-hearted actor’s plan according to the 
resources now at the disposal of his represen- 
tatives, and the existing wants and feelings 
of society, would lead to a proposition differ- 
ing in many respects from that which is now 
asking for the public approbation. For such 
a development we look with confidence, and 
trust that it will not exclude the considera- 
tion of a claim to which Alleyn himself never 
in all his life was deaf; the plea for a little 
cordial help preferred by members of his 
own profession. Who else would be so ready 
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one place to another. But I take the com- 
mercial ground; and,—observing that a 
general re-arrangement of the world seems 
going on: that the Nicaraguan Canal is being 
made a short cut across America, and the 
Suez Canal is to give the go-by to the Cape of 
Good Hope—I don’t see why I should not 
have my scheme for getting to Australia. 

It may startle at first—I admit that it is 
bold—but the late Mr. George Stephenson 
remarked before a parliamentary committee, 
that the making a railway to the moon was 
merely a question of expense ; and Australia 
is not the moon. On the contrary, Australia 
is the antipodes, That very phrase suggests my 
scheme. Instead of going round to Australia, 
| why not go down to Australia? An Artesian 
well is merely a matter of cost. If it costs so 
much to make an Artesian well two miles 
| deep, of course it can only cost so much more 
| to go on making it right through the earth. I 
| don’t mean to say that if you bored straight 

down, you would come out precisely at Mel- 
bourne ; but you could tunnel in that direc- 
tion. You could worm your way down. It 
would take time and money ; but I suppose 
the Appian Way took time and money, and 
M. de Montalembert suggests that we are 
very like the Romans. We should more than 
justify the comparison, if we could drop our 


| 





as Ned Alleyn to stretch out a hand to|letters and newspapers down a tube to 
brethren in distress? His mind made easy} Australia. To me, personally, it would be a 
about means of helping by a foresight of the! great convenience to be let down in that way ; 
increase of his funds, what could he have/for our firm, in establishing branches at 


liked better than to feel that when his pro- 
fession became large, and the profits of many 
an able, noble member of it sometimes most 
precarious, he should become the helper of 
his brother's child in generation after genera- 
tion, and a friend to those of his own calling 
not in life only, but down to the remotest 
day ? 


POST TO AUSTRALIA. 


Tue firm that I am connected with does 
not believe in letters: their faith is in per- 
sonal interviews. They do not write about 
business: they transact it. The consequence 
is, that I am always at sea: I am always 
going between Austinfriars and Australia. 
Not being brought up to the sea, it cannot 
be expected that I should like this. 

IT am not a scientific man. I have never 
even been to the Polytechnic Institution. 
But, not having anything particular to do 
at sea besides to be sick, [ indulge in 
attempts to invent methods of facilitating 
the delivery of persons and letters between 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, and Broad 
Street, Melbourne, in spite of the chaplain 
of the clipper Presto, in which I have just 
arrived ; who considers that it is an impiety 
to be interfering with Nature’s geography. 
He says that the world was made round, 
and that we ought to go round it in 
the regular manner, when we want to go from 


Sydney and Melbourne, will have personal 
interviews ; and Iam the only man, they tell 
me, that they can trust. 

Something must be done. The more the 
colonies develope themselves, the harder it is 
to get at them. Our firm says, that it is all the 
fault of the Lords of the Treasury. My Lords 
cannot, naturally, be expected to take much 
interest in commercial questions. But, if the 
principle, suggested by the chaplain of the 
Presto, that you should be made to go round 
the earth, be a Conservative principle, it is a 
Liberal principle, I should think, that you may 
go across the earth, and that is what the present 
Lords of the Treasury in a Liberal government 
strictly forbid. They will make you take the 
longest way, and resort to the slowest means 
of taking the longest way. Consequently, our 
firm is not very successful with the branches 
at Sydney and Melbourne, Our firm—and 
the fact is true also of the whole trade of 
England—exports more goods to Australia 
than to any other part of the globe, the 
United States excepted. Australia is deemed 
the best market we now have in the world. 
Our firm—and that is also true of the 
Bank of England—has been saved from a 
commercial crisis this past year’s winter by 
the gold I and others have brought home 
from the Diggings. Our firm has lost, in 
the interest on money floated round the 
world, in compliance with the views of 
my Lords, a sum which would enable the 
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senior partner to retire, comfortably. The | would be much obliged if my Lords would 
total sum lost in interest by the entire com- answer that. 
mercial community would make my tube. [| But ny Lords are going to do something, 
have calculated it carefully at per vertical now that there is Peace. They have issued a 
mile. Well, then, I say something ought to | minute, in which they are good enough to 
be done. tell us commercial men, that there are 
When I first began to go to Australia, three ways of getting to Australia ; vid the 
in eighteen hundred and fifty-two, it was Cape ; vid Suez; and vid Panama ; and—with 
not so bad. You could go by screw-ships, great modesty, declining to pronounce any 
vid the Cape. To be sure, they all broke opinion of their own, as to which is best— 
down, or went ashore, or never got to Mel-| they ask the six Australian colonies to con- 
bourne ; and our firm told the authoritiesthat sider and agree which route shall be 
they would break down, or go ashore, and | adopted. They invite steam-ship companies to 
never get there. But it was an experiment tender for all the routes, This is no doubt 
and it showed attention on the part of the| believed to be very energetic; but, all the 
Lords of the Treasury. You could also go—/| while that the six colonies are wrangling—as 
and that was the way our firm sent me—by the | they are sure to do—I shall still have to go 
Penivsular and Oriental Company’s route. | by the clippers ; for it will be at least a year 
It was zig-zag, which is nearly as bad as| before anything can be settled. Our firm 
all round about ; but it was fast. You rushed | says, “Put on the Point de Galle boats 
to Marseilles, and caught a boat there. You again.” But the Lords of the Treasury are 
rushed across the Isthmus of Suez, and caught | not going to prejudge the question in that 
a boat there. You got to Point deGalle,and| way. Other firms say, that if the Official 
caught a boat there ; and, if you were lucky| Hydrographer (a person who would rather 
in hitting the boats, you got to Melbourne in puzzle you in an argument, I should think) 
about seven weeks after leaving London, | be set to calculate, he would very soon find 
The boats between Point de Galle and Mel-| out which is the shortest route—commercial 
bourne were nothing to speak of. They were| men generally regarding the shortest route 
little, and overcrowded, and dirty, and slow ;| asthe best route. They say, that if you draw 
but, then, it was only a colony that you were | a line from London to Melbourne it will go by 
going to, and the Peninsular and Oriental | Dover, Paris, Marseilles, Suez, the Chagos 
Company, having taken the contract at a low | Islands, across the Indian Ocean, right into 
rate in order to keep rivals out of their) Broad Street, Melbourne; that there are 
waters, were not likely to ruin their share-| railways, steamers, and caravans into Suez: 
holders. But what happened? When the | and that all that has to be done is to put 
war broke out, our firm said to me, “ We) ten-knot steamers on between Suez and Mel- 
must make new arrangements with our;|bourne. This would land letters between 
branch at Sydney ; you must be off there| London and Melbourne in forty-four days. 





to-night.” 

I went to the Peninsular and Oriental | 
Company, and asked about the berths from 
Poiut de Galle. “Dropped that service,” said 
the clerk. No boat from Point de Galle! The 
fact is, the Penixsular and Oriental had given 
up several of their buats to the Government 
for the conveyance of troops to the Crimea; 
and they had convinced the Lords of the Trea- 
sury that the Point de Galle screws must stop 
running. Just then, our firm was doing a 
tremendous business with Australia ; yet my 
Lords managed to keep up steam postal ser- 
vice to India, Brazil, Spain, West Indies ; 
places that did not take one-sixth part of the 
value of the goods that were pouring into 
Australia: but they left Australia nearly 
destitute. Our firm and several other firms 
remonstrated, but my Lords had made up their 
minds ; and, during the seventeen months that 
have elapsed since the Peninsularand Oriental 
got off their Point de Galle contract, I and 
others have had to go round the world, and 
to go in sailing ships. Capital clippers, the 
Liverpool clippers, but they take eighty to one 
hundred days in going, and not very much 
less in coming. Now, why, as a colony in- 
creases, should you diminish the facilities of 
getting to it, the war notwithstanding? I 


But my Lords say, that although this is very 
true,the form must be gone through of wait- 
ing a year or so until the colonies have 
fought out the battle of routes. 

I say—Make the tube ; or, if you will not 
go to that expense, cut as straight across the 
globe as you can ; and, for mercy’s sake, get 
the circumnavigating discussion out of the 
Circumlocution Office as fast as possible. 


FURTHER TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF 
BEEF. 

I wap been recounting my want of success 
in pursuit of beef in Paris, and my deplor- 
able break-down at His Lordship’s Larder 
there,* to my friend Lobb; (informing him, 
also, in’ justice to the original establishment 
in Cheapside, London, that it is now re- 
vived, and in full cut of some three thou- 
sand dinners per week) ; and he, a renowned 
beefeater, as well as an able financier, appeared 
considerably interested in my narrative. Lobb 
is a man of few words, and not emotional ; yet 
he was good enough to say, on this occasion, 
that he sympathised with me, and would 
put me in the way of procuring good beef 
shortly. We were conversing soon after- 
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wards on the interesting subject of the 
variation of the exchanges of Europe ; and 
Lobb was endeavouring to explain to me by 
what fortuitous inspiration of rascality the 
Neapolitan cambieri—those greatest thieves 
of the world—were now charging a discount 
of nineteen per cent upon English money, 
and of no less than thirty-five per cent upon 
their dear friends, the Austrians’ metallics, 
(which operation of finauce secured my still 
stronger adherence to the chorus of a clap- 
trap song current about ‘forty-eight ; that 
I had “rather be an Englishman:)” Lobb 
stopped suddenly, however, in the midst 
of his exposition of the mysteries of agio 
and decimals; and, bending his bushy eye- 
brows upon me, said: “De blace vor de 
peef is in the Rue Pictonpin.” (He pro- 
nounced it Bicdonbin.) I bowed my head 
meekly in acquiescence to the enunciation 
of this assertion, whereupon he continued 
concisely, “Vriday, half bast vive,” and 
thereupon plunged into a history of the 
credit foncier and the Danish five per 
cents, 

I noticed that Lobb, for the next day or 
two, rather avoided me than otherwise, and 
that he was studiously chary of any allusion 
to the Rue Pictonpin ; but, as I knew him, 
though what is termed a “close customer,” 
to be a man of his word, I was punctual to 
my appointment on Friday evening. Lobb 
was to be found at a great banking-house 
in the Rue de la Paix,—a suite of palatial 
apartments, with polished floors, stuccoed 
ceilings, a carpeted and _ gilt-balustraded 
staircase, walnut-tree desks, velvet fau- 
teuils, moderator lamps, a porter’s lodge 
furnished as splendidly as an English stock- 
broker’s parlour ; everything, in short, that 
could conduce to splendour, except muney. 
None of that was to be seen. To one accus- 
tomed to the plethoric amount of outward 
and visible wealth in an English banking- 
house,—the heaps of sovereigns, the great 
scales, the piles of bank-notes, the orange- 
tawny money-bags, the shovels dinted in 
the service of Plutus, the burly porters, and 
range of fire-buckets even (suggestive of the 
wealth of the Indies to be protected), the 
counting-houses of a Parisian banker pre- 
sent a Barmecide feast of riches. In place, 
too, of the strong-backed ledgers, the fat | 
cash-books, and fatter cashiers of Messrs. | 
Croesus and Co, the French seem to keep 
their voluminous accounts in meagre little’ 
pamphlets like schoolboys’ copy-books ; and | 
the clerksare hungry-looking men with beards. | 
Fancy Messrs. Creesus confiding an account to | 
a clerk with a chin-tip! As far as I am| 
able to judge, all the disposable bullion in| 
Paris is displayed in little shop-windows 
like greengrocer’s stalls, for the special) 
admiration of the Palais Royal loungers, and | 
the accommodation of any Englishman in’ 
want of change fora five-pound note, At: 
the banking-houses, the cash-box is an Eau de! 
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Cologne box, and the principal amount of busi- 
ness transacted seems to consist in stamping 
bits of paper, executing elaborate paraphes 
or flourishes to signatures, shifting sand 
about on wet ink, and asking for lights for 
cigars. 

I found Lobb, that master of finance, peace- 
ably employed in his bureau, eating two sous 
worth of hot chestnuts over a bronze stove of 
classic design, Nobody came for any money ; 
and, peeping into one or two other bureaux, 
as we left, 1 caught a glimpse of another 
clerk signing his name all over a sheet of 
blotting-paper, whistling as he scribbled for 
want of thought, and of another absorbedly 
twisting his moustaches befire a pier-glass, 
(A pier-glass in a bank!) Yet banking 
hours were not over,—they never are in 
France,—and I dare say business to the 
amount of some hundred thousands of francs 
was done before they closed. A shop-boy 
let us out; a bullet-headed fellow with a 
perpetual grin, a blue bib and apron, and 
who, Lobb informed me, was even more stupid 
than he looked. He was reading a novel. 
And of such is a Parisian bank. 

It was a pouring wet night— the rain 
coming down not in the sudden sluicelike, 
floodgate English fashion, but in a concen- 
trated, compact, fine unceasing descent, cau- 
tiously and remorselessly, like the sand in an 
hour-glass, or the conversation of a fluent 
and well-informed bore. The mud had come 
to stop a long night, and leaped up at you, 
even to your eyebrows, like a dog glad to 
recognise a friend. With the rain had come 
his inseparable French friends, bad odours 
and biting wind. They had the pavement all 
to themselves, and tossed the passengers 
about like ships in the ocean. There were 
some thousands of ankles abroad, for those 
who cared to see them ; and the tortures of 
the inquisition had been revived, in the shape 
of numboerless umbrellas, which were progued 
in your eyes, jammed into your ribs, thrust 
between your legs, and gave off cascades, 
dexterously, down the nape of your neck, 
Prudent people had all sought safe anchor- 
age in the passages; the wealthy had 
chartered carriages, and were deciding the 
knotty point as to which is the pleasanter, 
—to run, or to be run over. I met a la- 
mentable dog in the Rue Montmartre, wet 
through. He was evidently homeless, and 
was going towards the Cité, perhaps to sell 
himself to a chiffonnier, probably to drown 
himself. 

I believe that there is no such street 
in Paris as the Rue Pictonpin, and that 
Lobb, for some occult reasons of his own, 
gave me a fabulous address; for I never 
was able to find out the place afterwards 
by daylight ; nor is its name to be discovered 
in any of the maps of the twelve arrondisse- 
ments of Paris. We wandered for, it ap- 
peared to me, hours ; stumbling, splashing, 
through streets which knew not foot pave- 
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ments, which yet boasted the medizval gut- 
ter—a Niagara of mud—which were villanous 
in aspect, and vile in smell. The lantern of 
the rag-picker crossed our path like a Will- 
0’-the-wisp, viragoes quarrelled at the doors 
of charcoal-sheds, portefaix tottered by with 
gigantic sacks, like corpses, on their backs ; 
that novelty in civilised Paris, the drunken 
man, staggered out of the wine-shop, and 
asked us, hiccuping, what o’clock it was; 
and now and then some great lumbering 
omnibus with red eyes like a blood-shot 
demon’s swooped by, driving us against the 
wall, and casting mud into our teeth. I 
was just on the point of revolting, and telling 
Lobb that I would see his beef hung before 
I would go any further, when he stopped 
{the cautious man was enveloped in water- 
proofing, and I had a great coat like a 
sponge), and said, 

“Dis is de peef shop.” 

We passed under a scowling archway, into 
a court-yard, seemingly opening into half-a- 
dozen others. There was some gas about ; 
but the dust must have permeated the pipes, 
for it blinked and glimmered dubiously, 
and seemed disposed to burn blue. Every- 
where on the wall, from the basement to 
where the hideous height of stone and plaster 
was lost in darkness, there were stuck those 
bewildering placards about the names and 
occupations of the tenants of the different 
floors, that drive a man mad at Paris, and 
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lhanging across a doorway, which he drew 
aside, and then I entered into the real temple 
where the beef was to be. 

Silence, deep, dead, marrow- freezing 
silence! From the fifty guests or so, at 
least; but, from their fifty knives and 
forks a dull clicking; and, now and then, 
some smothered sounds of gurgling, and, 
}Once in every five minutes on an average, 
subdued clatter of plates, But not a word. 
Motus. 

There were an outer and an inner saloon, 
vast, lofty, well-proportioned ; but indescri- 
bably faded, tarnished. On the old grimy 
walls, bedewed with the tears of genera- 
jtions of damp, there were here and there 
|painted panels, surrounded by festoons of 
ghastly flowers; and, in the panels, were 
mildewed Cupids, and cracked shepherds 
making love to washed-out shepherdesses, 
There were gilt cornices ; and, on the ceiling 
was painted the apotheosis of somebody, ob- 
scured, bleared, almost undiscoverable beneath 








|the smoke of a century, and the fumes of a 


hecatomb of beef. ‘There was a mirror 
over one mantel, surrounded by obsolete 
framework ; and, on the shelf, a lugubrious 
clock, with a heavy mass of carving repre- 
senting Orestes pursued by the Eumenides, 
or Clytemnestra slaying Agamemnon, or some 
equally lively classical episode, ticked dolo- 
rously. There were four long tables covered 
with doubtful table-cloths; three full of 





send him up to the sixth storey in quest of a} 
tailor who lives on the ground floor. Of! 
course there was a hairdresser in the house ;' 
of course there were “ modes” on the second | 
floor ; of course there was a dentist, whose hide- | 
ous armoury of dead men’s fangs and waxen | 
gums grinned at you froma glass case ; of | 
course there was a professor of photography ; | 
together with the depdt of some société 
générale for the sale ot medicated chocolate, | 
or camphorated pomatum, hygienic asphalte, | 
Athenian eye-water, philanthropic corn-plas- 
ter, or similar egregious excrescences of 
civilisation. No French house could be com- 
plete without those branches of industry. 
But the beef was in the second floor along | 
with the modes ; at least a hot, drowsy, meaty 
smell began in the court-yard,and ended there; 
so I followed it and Lobb, irrigating thestairs | 
involuntarily as I went with the drippings 
from my garments. 

I did not arrive in the most joyous| 
frame of mind; my very appetite was 
washed out of me. Nor did it increase my 
jocundity of mood, when—pushing aside a 
green baize-covered door—Lobb preceded me 
into a bleak ante-chamber, very cold and 
barren, where there were some bare deal 
boards on tressels and a cemetery of empty 
bottles. 

“Sometime dey are zo vull, we dine here,” 
whispered Lobb. 
I shuddered. 
in a dead-house. 








I would as soon have dined 
But there was a curtain 


guests eating with gloomy avidity, the fourth 
empty. Dim oil lamps burnt around. No- 
body offered us a seat; nobody seemed to 
acknowledge our presence ; no waiter somuch 
as looked at us. One man only, a_bald- 
headed biped in a long coat, who was standing 
by the funereal clock, took out an ebony 
snuff-box, just glanced at me, as if to tell me 
that if I thought he were about to offer me a 
pinch, I was very much mistaken, took a 
double pinch himself and sneezed. By Lobb’s 
direction I took a seat at the vacant table, as 
near the centre as possible. From minute to 
minute there dropped in men in cloaks, men 
in paletots, men in spencers, men in many- 
collared carricks. Some were decorated; a 
few wore moustaches ; but the vast majority 
were old and clean shaven, and looked like 
men of the first empire. One little old man, 
with a round scalp polished like a billiard 
ball, wore a coat-collar of unusual height 
and stiffness, for the purpose, I believe to 
this day, of concealing a pigtail, which he 
persisted in wearing, but was ashamed to 
show. Nobody took any notice of us; they 
did not even bring us bread or wine. There 
were knives and forks and napkins, but 
one cannot eat these things. This could 
not be a dining-house. It was the Silent 
Tomb. 

It was, in sober reality, though it looked so 
much like a family vault, a table d’héte at 
thirty-six sous, held ina dilapidated ci-devant 
nobleman’s mansion, and of the order of 
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cookery known as the cuisine bourgeoise. 
The rule was, that as the tables filled, and 
not till then, the dinner was served ; so that 
if you arrived a moment after the number of 


occupants of table number one was completed, | grandmother's 


you had, very probably, to wait a quarter of 
an hour before table number two was glad- 
dened with the joyful appearance of the 
soup. 

It seemed to me, on this occasion, as if I 
should have to wait all night. Lobb relapsed 
into mental caleulations—possibly about Chi- 
lian bonds (deferred), and I was left entirely 
to my own resources. The little man with the 
supposed pigtail, who was my neighbour, 
was either hopelessly deaf or obstinately taci- 
turn. ‘To my remarks about the weather he 
answered not a word. A man opposite me 
with a large chest, a flapped waistcoat, and 
the face of a horse (his wig was brushed up 
over his eyes like blinkers), leaned over the 
table, and fixed his gelatinous eyes—not on 
me—but on the wall behind me; till he 
filled me with a vague terror, and an in- 
vincible tendency to picture him changing 
into the figure-head of a ship bearing down 
on‘ me to transfix and scuttle me A 
palsied dotard with a head like a pear 
grown on one side—and yet he was the most 
brilliant wit ofthe party—wagged his toothless 
jaws, and made a chop at me with his knife 
—so it struck my fancy at least—although, 
very likely, poor old man, he was only hungry 
and impatient for his dinner. And the grim 
silence of the men, and the unholy sounds 
made by the inanimate objects, and the dread- 
ful ticking of the clock, beating the Dead 
March in Saul on the muffled-drum of my 
ear, so fretted, harried, exasperated, and crazed 
me, that I would have given a hundred frances 
for a woman to enter the roora ; five hundred 
for permission to burst into a howl, to sing, 
to stamp on someone’s toes, so send a bottle 
flying at the head of the man with the figure- 
head face,—to do anything te provoke a com- 
motion in this dreadful, dreadful, Silent 
Tomb. 

There were thirteen cuests mustered out of 
the twenty-four, when I thought that I must 
either speak or die. Lobb had slipped cut to 
confer with the landlady (there was alandlady), 
and I had not even the consolation of abusing 
him for bringing me to such a place. I tried 
to divert myself by conjuring up images of 
what the grim restaurant had been a hun- 
dred years ago. To what marquis, Fermier 
Général, or Sous-Intendant the great hotel had 
belonged ; who painted those stained panels, 
who that misty apotheosis, Of what gay 
scenes; what nights of revelry, these uncom- 
raunicative halls of gloom had been specta- 
tors. Some one must have talked there at 
some time or other; the walls must once 
have echoed to the laughter of the marchion- 
esses in brocaded sacks, of marquisses with 
red-heeled shoes, with the madrigals of 
enamoured chevaliers in bag-wigs, the gal- 
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lantries of grey mousquetaires, the pert say- 
ings of spruce little abbés, the epigrams of 
snuffy wits who drank too much coffee and 
wrote for the Eucyclopédie. Oh for my 
ghost, to revisit, for a 
moment, the haunts of her contemporaries. 
—if she would but open her mouth and 
chatter ! 

At extremest length, when the wheel in a 
cistern there seemed about to make its last re- 
volution, Lobb returned; the last man of 
the twenty-four indispensable guests took 
his place, and a solemn lady in black— 
not my grandmother’s ghost, though she 
would not have dressed the character badly— 
but the mistress of the establishment, glided 
into the room. Thena spruce man in raven 
black, who considerably resembled an under- 
taker, took his seat by me as chairman, and 
proceeded to ladle the soup out of a huge 
tureen. 

I had grown so accustomed by this time to- 
take the Silent Tomb for granted, and to con- 
sider myself pro-tem.as a member of a burial- 
club, that, had a boiled death’s head with 
parsley and butter formed the first course, 
I don’t think I should have evinced much 
surprise. I contemplated, too, with a con- 
tented sort of stony apathy, four waiters, 
like mutes, who came up, as I imagined 
(my retina must have been affected by 
this time), perpendicularly lehind as, many 
chairs. I suppose they placed the array 
of half-bottlesfull of wine which sud- 
denly appeared on the table, and which were 
not there before. I did not care to inquire, 
neither did it much matter, whether it were by 
human agency or not, that a small clothes- 
basketful of household bread was passed 
around. One thing, however, became mani- 
fest. If the guests were dumb, they were 
not at least paralysed ; for a fiercer or more 
active attack upon a bread-basket I never saw. 
The majority took two pieces; and the re- 
puted possessor of the pigtail carried off a 
whole armful of the staff of life. 

Iam bound to admit that the victuals were 
very;good, The soup was made from meat. 
Plates of carrots and spinach were handed 
round for admixture in the broth, thus giving 
us the opportunity of converting it into a 
Jullienne on a large scale. Then came the 
old, original, cuisine Bourgeoise Bouillon 
Beeuf—fresh beef, boiled, in large stringy 
lumps, with a coronal of fat, like Doctor 
Sacheverel’s curly wig. With mustard, oil, 
aud pepper, this was not bad. I could have 
pronounced it true beef; I could have 
praised the roast mutton that followed (a 
leg cut up into hunks and handed round), 
the salad, the haricots, the compote of pears 
and the Roquefort cheese that concluded this 
plain, substantial, and, on the whole, cheap 
meal (for everybody was helped twice, and 
there was an indiscreet amount of bread con~ 
sumed), if the people would but have spoken. 
But they were dumb to the last. One 
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solitary gleam of life (as connected with 
Mammon) there was, when the solemn lady 
came round after the bouilli, and collected 
our respective thirty-six sous in a hand- 
basket. The jingling did me good; but we 
soon nt into our old Shillibeer jog- 
trot. There was the clicking of the knives 
and forks, and the occasional smothered 
rattle of the plates; and the funeral-baked 
meats did furnish forth the table-d’hdte, 
and the only thing wanting to complete 
this gastronomical Golgotha was the statue 
of the Commendatore, from Seville, whis- 
pering across the table that he was the 
father of Dofia Elvira, and did you know 
if Don Juan were there, because he had an 
appointment to sup with him ? 

The guests were no ghosts, though. Ghosts ! 
—wolves, rather. I never saw such a set 
of trenchermen. Iam certain that every man 
there present must have put under his waist- 
coat at least thirty-seven sous worth of solid 
food. The concern must be a loss. The Silent 
Tomb can’t pay. Perhaps the proprietress is 
a widow with large revenues, who likes to 
spend it on these taciturn men. Perhaps it 
is a tontine, and the surviving members eat 
up the deceased. But it is certain—though 
I should like to renew my acquaintance with 
the beef—that I can never dine there again. 
It is not good to eat and say nothing. Even 
the pig grunts over the trough. Shall we be 
less sociable than the pig ? 

By the time we had finished dinner, and 
as I turned to give the waiter two sous (who, 
perceiving my intent, and being plainly a 
misanthrope, dropped his napkin and fled 
into the next room), the table opposite to us 
had attained its complement, and an exactly 
similar dinner was commencing thereat. Do 
they never stop diring at the Silent Tomb ? 
Is it always turn and turn about? Table 
full and table empty ? Soup and bully, salad 
and roast? ‘Will it ever be so till death slips 
off his waiter’s jacket, and the beef shall 
give place to bones ? 

I dexterously gave Lobb the slip in the 
court-yard, and there was a coolness between 
us for some days. I plunged into the 
noisiest café I could find, where there was a 
crash of dominoes, a charivari of cups and 
saucers, violent disputes between Jules and 
Alphonse over sugar-and-water, and endless 
shriekings of and for waiters. I went to the 
BouffesParisiennes after that, and was quite 
delighted with the noisiness of the music and 
the absurdity of a pantomime ; and I walked 
home singing the Sire de Framboisy the whole 
way. ButI had thenightmare beforemorning. 

As already stated, I have never been able 
to find the Rue Pictonpin since. I do not 
like to ask Lobb (though we have been re- 
conciled over kirschwasser), for reasons ; and 
were it not that I know him to be a man of 
mortal mould, and an exemplary clerk in a 
banking-house, I should be tempted to 
believe that I had been spirited away to 
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some cave of glamour, and that I had feasted 
in the Island of Saint Brandan, or spent the 
evening with the Adalantado of the Seven 
Cities. 

But I was not disheartened. There was 
more beef, I knew, in Paris than had yet 
come out of it. I sought a great beef esta- 
blishment in the narrow street that runs 
parallel to the east side of the Palais Royal 
—a time-honoured place of refection by the 
sign of the Boeuf a-la-mode. But I found 
beef no longer in fashion there. The waiter, 
who was far better dressed than I was, and 
who was the possessor of a watch-chain I 
ean never hope to have the fellow of, looked 
down upon me, and thought me a poor- 
spirited creature—un homme de rien—be- 
cause I would not have oysters and white 
wine before dinner. To ask for beef at the 
Boeufa-la-mode was, I found, about the same as 
asking for a cup of coffee and a thin slice 
of bread and butter at the London Coffee 
House. Then I relapsed into the semi- 
English houses again. At the John Bull; 
at the True Roast Beef; at the Renown of 
toast Beef. But truth was a fiction and 
renownasham. They gave me flaps of flesh, 
that made me ill; they fed me with pro- 
mises, and the performance was but gravy 
and sinew. I wandered in a desert of 
restaurants, and came upon no oasis of beef. 
I began to despond. 

But hence, loathed Melancholy—away with 
thee, Penseroso! See, the Allegro comes trip- 
ping soft with sweetest Lydian measure. 
Here is Bully Beef in the Hall of Mon- 
tesquieu ! 

The illustrious author of the Esprit des Lois 
has given his name to, or has had it taken for, a 
vast saloon on the ground-floor of a street 
called the Cour des Fontaines, leading from 
the Palais Royal to the Galérie Véro-Dodat, 
where all old Paris men will remember so 
well M. Aubert’s caricature shop, and its 
admiring crowd of loafers and pickpockets, 
staring at the inimitable pear-shaped portraits 
of Louis Philippe, and the cent et un Robert 
Macaires by Daumier. The Hall of Montes- 
quieu has had its mutabilities. I remem- 
ber it a dancing saloon, well conducted, 
though the price of admittance was but fifty 
cents. I have seen there a journeyman 
butcher in his professional blue frock dancing 
the Cellarius with a lady in puce velvet edged 
with fur, and a pink bonnet (she was, I 
declare, my washerwoman), with a gravity 
and decorum that showed that he knew his 
position, and hers, and respected both, There 
used to be a waiter there—or, rather, an 
overlooker, a sort of shop-walker, whose 
duty it was to pace the galleries moodily, and 
to cry out to couples who were sitting at the 
tables, “Il faut consommer, messieurs ;” which 
signified that, if they took seats, they must 
also take refreshment. With this unchanging, 


Jugubrious cry, he always put me in mind of 
the Trappist, crying “ Brothers, we must die!” 
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He never said anything else ; I don’t believe 
he could; but I have an idea that he had been 
an idiot from his youth upwards, and that 
this one poll-parrot cry had been taught him, 
and that this was all he knew. During the 
short-lived Republic the hall was one of the 
fiercest of political clubs; and I have no doubt 
that my friend the butcher, repudiating the 
puerilities of the Cellarius, spoke his mind out 
stoutly on the necessity of proclaiming every 
master butcher an enemy ot mankind, and of 
having the professional chopper used on the 
heads of the syndics. After the Republic 
had fallen through, the hall fell into the 
dominion of Terpsichore again ; but its chore- 
graphic prestige was gone ; and I have often 
seen the most frenzied mazourkas performed 
to no better audience than two sergents de 
ville, the pompier on duty, a dyspeptic Ame- 
rican, and a solemn Englishman. After this, 
there was a species of assault of arms in 
the hall, after the fashion of our Saville 
House. I have not been told whether the 
Saladin feat, or the severisation of the quarter 
of mutton, took place ; but there was fencing, 
and much wrestling, and the exercise of the 
savate, and a series of eccentric gymnastics 
with gloves, in which paralysis, St. Vitus’s 
dance, the clog hornpipe, mesmeric passes, 
and the attitudes of Mr. Merryman when he 
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nosed and antlered. There was an oyster 
woman—a belle écailligre—before the door 
(the majority of belle écailliéres are sixty 
years of age, and take snuff, even as the most 
numerous portion of the vivandiéres in the 
army are wrinkled and ill-favoured). There 
was a great running in and out of waiters, a 
great ingress and egress of diners through 
swing doors; the whole place was full 
- ny and movement, and the promise of 
eef, 

On entering (it was very like entering the 
Crystal Palace, so great was the throng, so 
large and lively the vista beyond), a courteous 
man gave me, with a bow, a carte of the 
viands obtainable, with the day of the month 
affixed, and blank spaces left for the quantity 
consumed, Then I passed on into the well- 
remembered hall ; but ah, how changed ! 

Prettily decorated, brilliantly lighted, 
crowded as of yore ; but the orchestra and the 
throng of dancers were replaced by long lanes 
of marble tables, guiltless of tablecloths, co- 
vered with edibles, and at which perhaps four 
hundred persons were busily dining. In the 
centre were two immense erections, monu- 
ments covered with enamelled plates, and 
surmounted with pretty parterres of flowers. 
There were some encaustic portraits of waiters 
flying about with smoking dishes painted on 


asks you how you are to-morrow, were oddly , the enamelled plates, giving the erections the 
mingled, and which was called La Beox appearance of vast mausoleums, erected to 
Anglaise, and was believed by the spectators the memory of departed gargons and cooks 
to be an exact reproduction of an English | who had fallen before too fierce fires, and too 


pugilistie encounter. I sincerely hope that 


our chivalrous neighbours may never become | 


greater adepts in that brutal and debasing 
pastime. 

Subsequently I lost sight of the Hall of Mon- 
tesquieu for a long time. Hearing even that 


the Docks de la Toilette had been established | 


in the Cour des Fontaines, I concluded that 
the hall had been pulled down, or converted 
perhaps into a dry dock for coats, perhaps 
into a basin for pantaloons. But I suddenly 
heard that it had been doing a great busi- 
ness in the Beef line, throughout the whole 
time of the Exhibition of Industry ; that it 
had been dining its two and three thousand 
a day; and that it was now the Etablisse- 
ment du Bouillon Boeuf, with succursals in 
the Rue Coquilliére, the Rue de la Monnaie, 
and the Rue Beauregard 

I was off to the Cour des Fontaines imme- 
diately. There was a great photographic 
establishment somewhere above the hall, and 
effigies of scowling captains of dragoons, high- 
cheekboned ladies, and epileptic children, were 
hung on the entrance pillars in the usual 
puzzling manner; but there was no mistaking 
the gastronomic character which the place 
had assumed. A species of triumphal altar 
had been erected in a niche in front, and 
on it were piled huge joints of beef, legs 
and shoulders of mutton, geese, turkies, 
fowls, sausages, apples, pears of preterna- 
tural size, and real venison, furred, heather 


hungry customers. But they were not ceno- 
taphs, I discovered afterwards, but merely 
the cooking apparatus of the Bouillon Beeuf ; 
for round the base were ledges with the cus- 
tomary furnace holes and stewpans; and 
round this again, at a distance of a few feet, 
an oval counter piled with plates, where the 
waiters gave their orders and received their 
dishes, In the space between pullulated nu- 
merous cooks, male and female—the latter 
mostly very pretty—ah! roguish Bouillon 
Boeuf !—all as busy as bees stirring sauce- 
pans, dishing up vegetables, ladling out soup, 
and apportioning modicums of stew. And 
there was a loud cry afloat of “ Versez ;” for 
many of the four hundred were taking their 
coffee after dinner, and waiters scudded, 
skated rather than walked, from table to 
table, and from huge coffee-pots frothed up 
the smoking substitute for mocha. Pour 
on and be merry; rattle knives and forks ; 
chatter grisettes ; hoarsely order biftek pour 
deux, oh waiter; gesticulate, discourse ve- 
hemently, oh moustached men ; querulously 
demand more soup and drum impatiently on 
your plates with spoons, oh little children in 
vibs, brought to dine at the Bouillon Boeuf 
by your fond parents; ring out, ye echoes, 
till the glazed roof vibrates ; for here is life, 
here health, cheerfulness, enjoyment, and be 
hanged to the Silent Tomb! 

As there was rather too much life and 
merriment below, however, for a man who 
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wished to philosophise upon four hundred | even a quarter of that quantity was obtain- 


fellow creatures at their meals, I went up- 
stairs into the gallery, which was partitioned 
off into boxes, where there was another 
kitchen, though on a smaller scale to the 
one below, and where there were perhaps a 
hundred and fifty diners more. Sitting down 
at one of the little marble tables I made the 
astonishing discovery that Eau de Selz—the 
French substitute for soda-water—was laid 
on to the premises, like gas, or New River 
water. An Eau de Selz pillar, neatly sur- 
mounted with a blue cut-glass knob, and an 
Eau de Selz double robinet or tap, came 
through the centre of each table; and on 
reference to the carte I found that for ten 
centimes—a penny—you might have as much 
of the Eau de Selz on tap as ever you liked— 
blow yourself up with aérated water, if you 
were disposed so to do. 
reservoir? There, yonder, in one of the 
mausoleums. How was it made? What 
was it made of? Aye, there was the rub! 


I am no chemist ; and lest from one of these | 


metallic taps I should draw forth a solution 
of some noxious carbonate, sulphate, acetate, 
or phosphate nauseous to the taste, and 
inimical to the coats of the stomach, I re- 
frained from the Eau de Selz at discretion at 
once and for ever. 

I must say this for the credit of the 
Bouillon Boeuf, that the celerity and agility 
of its waiters are beyond criticism and com- 

are. I was no sooner seated than a light- 

earted child of Gaul, with a bright eye, and 
a chin-tuft, skipped up to me, brushed the 
table spotlessly clean (I did not mind his} 
whisking the crumbs into my eyes), and 
blithely asked me what I would have. Soup 
he had already settled in his mind I should | 
have; and producing a little pencil, attached | 
by a silken cord to his waistcoat button, had 
set down a great black tick against the soup 
line in my carte. Bouillon was the word. | 
Bouilli afterwards of course. How much 
wine ? half a bottle. Would I have a table- 
napkin? certainly. Bread? of course (I| 
could have brought both myself). Four more | 
ticks were jotted down on my carte and the 
jocund youth went skipping off, twiddling his | 
pencil like the dancing Faun his flute. 

Perhaps he was one of the departed cele- 
brities of Montesquieu when it was a dancing | 
hall. But enough. Before I had well begun | 
to speculate upon him he was back with my 
soup, my napkin, and my wine. After the 
discussion of the potage, and pending the 
arrival of the beef, I studied the carte, and 
profited much thereby. I learnt that soup | 
cost twopence, bouilli twopence-halfpenny, | 
roast meat and ragouts threepence, vegetables | 


Where was the | 


able, and other articles of consumption in 
reasonable proportion. Not very Sardana- 
palian, these items, certainly ; and yet the 
company seemed to be not only composed of 
the pettier middle class, but of very many 
persons in what may be termed easy cireum- 
stances. There were no blouses, but a good 
number of plain female caps ; but there were 
also a fair sprinkling of red ribbons at but- 
ton-holes, and of bonnets with artificial 
flowers under them. Let me add that in the 
motley throng, order, good behaviour, and 
good humour reigned unvaryingly. 

I think my dinner cost me elevenpence. I 
would rather not be questioned about the 
beef ; but what can you expect for five sous? 
The place was very cheap, and very gay, and 
exceeding curious for those who liked to look 
at men and women in their ways. The waiter’s 
service was gratuitous—ostensibly so at least. 
You did not pay him the reckoningbut descend- 
ing to the contréle presented your carte to an 
elegantly dressed lady who added up the 
items, softly but audibly, and told you the 
amount. This you paid. Then she stamped 
the carte (oh, nation of stampers!) and 
delivered your carte again to a checktaker. 
All this light and space, all this life and 
merriment, all this beef and bouilli, ail this 
Selzer water at discretion, all this stamping 
and restamping, and all for elevenpence. 

The next day—a red-letter day—my friend, 
Pecuniosus, who is wealthy, said, “Come 
and breakfast.” We breakfasted at that 
Alhambra-like café, at the corner of the 
Chaussée d’ Antin, where millionnaires sup, 
where your cup is filled from silver coffee- 





|pots worth a thousand frances each, and 


reckonings are paid in bank notes. We had 
the enlivening wine of Thorins. We had 
eggs, poached with asparagus tips, we had 
jumped kidneys, and we had a Chateau- 
briand—a _ steak—ah, so tender! ah, so ex- 
quisitely done! It was delicious, it was un- 
approachable, it melted in the mouth ; but 
I still adhere to my former assertion. There 
is no beef in Paris. I have not ten thou- 


|sand a year; Pecuniosus does not ask me 


to breakfast every morning; and this was 


| not eating beef; it was eating gold. 


So I am yet open to continue my travels 
in search of beef, and expect to be on the 
move before long. I have been told that 
in Abyssinia they bring the ox to the door, 
and you cut your steak off hot from the 
living animal, on the cut and come again 
principle ; but apart from the cruelty of 
the thing, a man cannot be too cautious in 
receiving statements about Abyssinia. Still, 
I yearn for beef; and if any gentleman 





twopence, bread a penny, a napkin a penny, 
Eau de Selz (as I have already said) a penny, | 
wine fivepence the half-bottle, though half or | 


hear of palateable ox-flesh down Otaheite 
way, I shall be happy to record my notions 
of a steak in the South Seas, 
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